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N a former number of this Review! Professor Andrew Seth 
makes a praiseworthy effort to mark out the province of 
Psychology in bold and clear outlines, distinguishing it on the 
one hand from Epistemology, and on the other from Metaphysic. 
Whatever view may be taken of the correctness or incorrectness 
of the distinctions there drawn, it must be admitted that they 
have all the appearance of that simplicity which is usually re- 
garded as a mark of truth. Superficially, at least, they are 
clear and distinct, and no one who is untroubled by a desire to 
comprehend the deeper relations of things will hesitate to pro- 
nounce them satisfactory and illuminating; for what they 
amount to in substance is, that Psychology deals with the Self, 
Epistemology with the World, and Metaphysic with God. 
“How simple! how admirably simple!” one naturally exclaims. 
“We have been looking for truth afar off, when, in Plato’s 
phrase, it was ‘tumbling out at our feet.’” 

The problem of Psychology, if I understand Mr. Seth aright, 
may be stated somewhat in this way. It is a fact that I am 
conscious, and that my consciousness takes the form of a series 
of states. The reality of these states as facts of my conscious- 
ness is beyond doubt, and I am therefore building upon solid 
rock, when I affirm their reality as such facts. Doubt can 
only arise, when, going beyond these states themselves, I ask 
whether they are signs or symbols of a reality other than 
themselves. But the psychologist, if he values his own peace 
of mind, will resolutely refuse to be moved from his impreg- 


1 March, 1892, pp. 129 ff. 
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nable position. He “cares not what the sects may brawl.” 
He “holds no form of creed.” There may be a reality lying 
beyond his consciousness or there may not: that is no concern 
of his: he is as determined to hold by the indubitable fact that 
there is in his own consciousness a series of states, as Shylock 
to have ‘law’ and nothing but ‘law.’ His one task is to ex- 
amine this series as well as he can, and to find out by analysis 
what are the elementary or primitive ‘states,’ out of which 
the whole complex structure of his own consciousness has been 
evolved. No doubt the psychologist finds, in the course of his 
analysis, that he has the consciousness of an external world, 
and the belief in its ‘trans-subjective’ reality; but that con- 
sciousness and that belief are for him only a ‘complex pre- 
sentation,’ existing nowhere but in his own mind. It is, of 
course, part of his duty to explain how within his own con- 
sciousness the idea of a ‘trans-subjective world,’ and the con- 
viction of its existence, have grown up; but, if he is wise, he 
will refuse to budge one step further. 

So far all seems clear. The psychologist is sure of his own 
mental states, but he is not responsible for what they ‘mean,’ 
or, indeed, whether they ‘mean’ anything. But Mr. Seth 
drops a remark, almost parenthetically, which brings back the 
old obscurity and confusion, and blurs, if it does not efface, the 
clear-cut lineaments of Psychology. Psychology, he says, has 
an experimental or physiological side, and here it is “as purely 
objective as it was before purely subjective.” This is perplex- 
ing, and not only perplexing, but disappointing. The pure in- 
dividual subject, alone in a ‘God-like isolation’ with his own 
states, seems to have been invaded by that ‘trans-subjective 
world’ of which he knows nothing. Thus Psychology, false to 
itself, has become Epistemology, if not even Metaphysic. Why 
should it thus gratuitously forsake its impregnable fortress? 
By what right can a science, which “ex v7 termini can have no 
eoncern”’ with “the extra-conscious or trans-subjective,” speak 
of “objective facts of nerve and brain”? Are these facts 
‘states of consciousness,’ and, if not, how can the psychologist 
know anything about them? The psychologist may very 
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properly explain, if he can, how the ‘complex presentation’ 
called nerve and brain has arisen in his own consciousness; but 
how can he deal with nerve and brain as ‘objective facts’? 
Do not nerve and brain, as ‘objective facts,’ belong to that 
‘trans-subjective’ world, which, for aught the psychologist as 
psychologist knows, may be a pure fiction? I submit that for 
Mr. Seth’s psychologist, who has shut himself up in his own 
individual consciousness, there is no nerve and brain, any more 
than there is a solar system or other individual conscious sub- 
jects. He is alone in the universe, and must remain alone 
until the epistemologist lets him out, if indeed that happy de- 
liverance should ever take place. I fear that Mr. Seth must 
have had the fear of the physiological psychologist before his 
eyes when he destroyed the symmetry of his theory by admit- 
ting prematurely the existence of “ objective facts of nerve and 
brain.” I am aware that the physiological psychologist, like 
Michel Angelo, has about him a certain ‘¢erridilita hard to 
withstand: still, one must pluck up courage, and resist the ad- 
versary. A clear-cut theory must not be sacrificed from mere 
lack of courage. 

Let us suppose, then, that nothing has been said about the 
“objective facts of nerve and brain.” Psychology, as we can 
now affirm clearly and boldly, deals only with the successive 
states of the individual subject, and neither affirms nor denies 
the reality of anything beyond those states. But, though the 
psychologist may preserve, and should preserve, absolute neu- 
trality in regard to the existence of a ‘trans-subjective world,’ 
the problem must be faced by somebody, and the epistemol- 
ogist is the man to do it. Are these mental states of mine, 
asks Mr. Seth’s epistemologist, the signs or symbols of a 
reality lying beyond my consciousness? Are there “ realities 
which have a different fashion of existence from the fleeting 
and evanescent mode of psychical states — beings or things 
which are in some sense permanent and independent?” With 
what right do we pass beyond our subjective states? What is 
the ground of our belief in an independent world? In a word, 
what is the relation of knowledge to reality? 
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The transition from Psychology to Epistemology, Mr. Seth 
contends, is natural and inevitable. I have the belief in an 
objective world, and I must justify my belief. This latter 
problem, indeed, cannot be shirked, were it only that there 
always are unpleasant people who persist in raising difficulties, 
and asking how the individual subject, shut up within the cir- 
cle of his own ideas, manages to get out of himself. “The 
office of the theory of knowledge must, in the main, be nega- 
tive or indirect, ruling out certain solutions as inadmissible 
rather than itself supplying us with a ready-made solution.” ! 
Epistemology, however, it is held, only prepares the way for a 
new branch of philosophy. Granting that we have somehow 
passed beyond our subjective states to the objective world, we 
have still to ask : “ What is the ultimate nature of the reality 
which reveals itself alike in the consciousness which knows 
and the world which is known?” From psychology the 
subject has learned the reality of his own mental states ; 
epistemology has shown him that his natural belief in other 
men and things cannot be overthrown by scepticism ; and now 
metaphysic seeks to determine the ultimate ground or essence 
of these two forms of reality. Thus our progress from psy- 


.chology to epistemology, and from epistemology to metaphysic, 


is so simple and natural that it almost looks like the logical 
transition from premises to conclusion. 

One has almost a guilty feeling in even venturing to suggest 
a doubt of the value of so neat and symmetrical a scheme ; 
but, for my part, I do not see my way to accept it, until I 
have been convinced that the basis of the whole structure is 
sound. That basis, obviously, is the assumption that by no 
possibility can the conscious subject have a knowledge of any- 
thing but his own mental states. Not only does that assump- 
tion seem to me incapable of proof, but, so far as I can see, it 
makes all real progress in the solution of philosophical prob- 
lems an impossibility. In my opinion, a subject confined to 
his own mental states is a subject that never existed and never 
could exist ; yet, upon this product of a false abstraction, Mr. 


1 Hegelianism and Personality, p. 32 ; 2d edition, p. 34. 
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Seth’s whole theory of the demarcation of psychology, epis- 
temology, and metaphysic rests. It is the supposed limitation 
of knowledge to the states of the individual subject which 
leads to the restriction of psychology to an analysis of con- 
sciousness, to the exclusion of all investigation into the living 
process by which the subject becomes aware of reality ; it is 
the same assumption which sets to epistemology the vain task 
of showing how “the individual knower” can “transcend his 
own individual existence and become aware of other men and 
things” ; and, finally, it is the same hypothesis which burdens 
metaphysic with the insoluble problem of showing how an un- 
knowable God can become known. Psychology, as I believe, 
does not deal with the ‘conscious states’ of the individual 
subject, for there are no such ‘states’; there is zo sphere 
for an epistemology which deals with these ‘states’ as ‘signs’ 
or ‘symbols’ of ‘trans-subjective’ realities; and metaphysic 
does wot deal with an ‘ultimate reality’ distinct from both, 
but it has to do from first to last with real existence, apart 
from which it has no serious problem whatever. I venture 
to deny that there is any branch of philosophy such as that 
to which Mr. Seth gives the name of epistemology, but 
which, as he is himself fain to confess, has no positive con- 
tent, or almost none.! Epistemology, as I believe, is a part 
of Metaphysic or Ontology, that part which deals with the 
explicit knowledge of reality. I do not, however, propose at 
present to examine our author’s view of epistemology ; I shall 
merely try to show by a short consideration of his metaphysic, 
especially as it is indicated in his Hegelianism and Personality, 
where the results of his initial assumption are most clearly 
seen, that his view of the nature and mutual relations of 
psychology and metaphysic cannot be accepted. 

Metaphysic, as Mr. Seth conceives it, is the science of 
ultimate Reality, or God. When we ask what is meant by the 
term ‘God,’ we get some such answer as this: God as to his 

1 Hlegelianism and Personality, 32 (34), quoted above : “ The office of the theory 
of knowledge must, in the main, be negative or indirect.” It is characteristic of 


Mr. Seth that he qualifies his assertion ; strictly speaking, epistemology must in 
his view be absolutely negative. 
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existence is unique or individual, and is therefore, as to existence, 
absolutely separated from all other existences. But, containing 
within himself all perfection, he infinitely transcends all other 
forms of existence. Agreeing with these in his self-centred 
individuality, he is the only being of whom we can predicate 
necessity, all other forms of existence being contingent. God 
is not involved in the process of the world or of human history. 
We cannot comprehend the inner nature of God, but we are 
entitled to affirm that he is self-conscious, and contemplates 
reality as it truly is.! 

Whether Mr. Seth is entitled to make these assertions as to 
the existence and nature of God, consistently with the theory 
of knowledge which he adopts, I shall immediately inquire : 
at present I assume that he has a right to make them, and I 
merely ask how far they enable us to unify existence, or reach 
the ‘ultimate ground or essence’ of things. Let us, then, 
see as clearly as possible the logical consequences of the 


doctrine. 
1. It is held that, as to his existence, God is distinct from 


every other form of existence. Nor is the plain consequence 


1 For the sake of clearness I have stated Mr. Seth’s view of God as simply and 
shortly as I could. The following among other passages may be quoted from 
Hegelianism and Personality in support of the correctness of my summary. The 
“ divine, creative Self” must “ exist as something more than the individuals whom 
[according to Mr. Seth’s view of Green’s doctrine] it constitutes” ; p. 61 (2nd ed., 
p. 66). “The real Self [of man] is one and indivisible, and is unique in each 
individual.” Different selves are “absolutely and forever exclusive”; rst ed., 
p. 64. “The individual alone is the real”; 1st ed., p. 128. “ When existence is 
in question, it is the individual, not the universal, that is real ; 220 (231).” “If we 
are to keep the name of God at all, or any equivalent term, subjectivity — an 
existence of God for Himself, analogous to our personal existence, though 
doubtless transcending it infinitely in innumerable ways — is an essential element 
in the conception”; 222 (234). Ferrier is commended, because, unlike Green 
(Mr. Seth’s Green), he does not identify the “necessary existence” of God with 
the “contingent existence” of other beings; 31 (34). “The development we 
can trace is not the development of God, but of man’s thoughts about God —a 
development, therefore, which does not affect the existence of their object” ; 
194 (203). “The absolute Ego must really be an Ego . . . with a self-conscious- 
ness of its own”; 61 (66). The “Hegelians of the Left” wrongly “renounce 
the idea of anything like a separate personality or self-consciousness in the 
Divine Being ; 188 (197). “The truth, . . . we may well believe, is reserved for 
God alone” ; 212 (223). 
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of this view, namely, that other forms of existence are distinct 
from God, in any way slurred over; on the contrary, it is 
affirmed in various ways that each thing is in existence as truly 
individual as God himself. “The meanest thing that exists 
has a life of its own, absolutely unique and individual.” It 
would therefore seem that, so far as existence is concerned, 
God is not the only being, but only one of a number of beings, 
each of which as truly exists as God. Then, God does not 
contain all existence within himself, but lacks that part of 
existence which belongs to other beings. He is, therefore, 
limited as to existence by the beings outside of him. This 
may not imply any limitation of his wisdom or love or goodness, 
but it certainly implies the limitation of his existence. But 
how can a Being of this sort be the principle of wuity? The 
problem of metaphysic, on Mr. Seth’s own showing, is to find 
a real existence, which shall serve to bind together the reality 
of the individual subject revealed in psychology, and the reality 
of the objective world guaranteed by epistemology ; but the 
Reality actually certified by metaphysic is merely another 
Reality as exclusive as the two forms of reality which it is to 
bring into unity. It is a curious way of reducing mutually 
exclusive realities to unity of existence simply to add another 
Reality equally exclusive. Mr. Seth’s metaphysic thus leaves 
us with an aggregate of individual existences, of which God is 
merely one among the rest. Even if we suppose God to be 
capable of contemplating all other existences besides his own, 
we shall have no real unity of existences; all beings will remain 
as absolutely separate and distinct as before. It would there- 
fore seem that, if the problem of metaphysic is to be solved 
at all, we must affirm that there is no absolutely individual 
existence, as our author defines individuality. Mr. Seth shows 
a tendency to appeal to the popular conception of God as a 
transcendent Being: let me remind him that the popular 
consciousness has equal faith in the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, as present in the soul of all believers. In any case, I 
feel certain that, on Mr. Seth’s theory, the problem of meta- 
physic must be abandoned as hopeless. 
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2. God is held to be, not only individual in his existence, 
but conscious of himself. Now, it must here be assumed that 
when self-consciousness is predicated of God, it means what is 
meant when it is predicated of other forms of being. I am 
of course aware that Mr. Seth regards the category of self- 
consciousness as inadequate to express the ultimate nature of 
God; but, however inadequate it may be, we are surely entitled 
to assume that it cannot contradict the perception or conscious- 
ness of God as he is for himself. This point will be immedi- 
ately considered: at present I assume that, in affirming God to 
be self-conscious, Mr. Seth means what he says. What, then, 
is self-consciousness? As our author defines it, self-conscious- 
ness is the consciousness of a self-centred individuality. No 
being in his consciousness of himself is conscious of any other 
being. If God in his existence comprehended all other forms 
of existence, in being conscious of himself he would also be 
conscious of all existence. But, as we have seen, God in his 
existence is absolutely exclusive of all other forms of existence, 
as they are exclusive of him; and, hence, to be conscious of 
himself is to be conscious only of himself. All other forms 
of being thus lie beyond the range of his self-consciousness. 
But a Being who is thus ignorant of what has a real existence, 
is as limited in knowledge as we have seen him to be limited 
in existence. To say, therefore, that ‘the truth’ exists for 
him alone is absurd. These considerations seem to show that, 
if we are to affirm self-consciousness of God in any sense which 
shall preserve the absoluteness of his knowledge, we must show 
that self-consciousness as the consciousness of an exclusive in- 
dividuality is a fiction. If the consciousness of self is not the 
consciousness of an absolute reality, comprehending self and 
not self in a single unity, the predication of self-consciousness 
in relation to God is the denial of his omniscience. 

3. Holding that God is incividual in his existence and con- 
sciousness, Mr. Seth naturally denies that He enters into or con- 
stitutes the process of the world or of human history. Strictly 
speaking, indeed, there is no ‘world’ or history of ‘man,’ 
but only changes going on independently in a number of 
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separate individuals. But, if we are to preserve the exclusive 
individuality of things, we must attribute the changes they 
undergo to themselves. How, then, can we ascribe infinite 
power to a Being who in his self-centred individuality is as 
entirely impotent with regard to the changes of other self- 
centred individuals as they are with regard to one another and 
to Him? Either God does ‘enter into process,’ or there is a 
process which goes on in entire independence of him. More- 
over, if God is thus beyond the process of the world, how can 
he be the only ‘necessary’ being? If all beings are in their 
existence absolutely individual, no other being can possibly 
affect their existence. The distinction, in short, between 
‘necessary’ and ‘contingent’ existence is simply the illogical 
assumption of a relation between God and the world which yet 
is denied to exist. 

These considerations seem to show that if God is conceived 
as an exclusive self-centred individual, there is no real unity 
of existence, but merely an aggregate of independent beings, 
of whom God is one; that such a Being can be conscious only 
of himself, and must therefore be limited in knowledge; and 
that, having no relation to other beings, he cannot be the 
source of their reality, and must therefore be limited in power. 
An escape from these difficulties may be sought in either of 
two different ways: we may abandon the conception of exclusive 
individuality as inadequate, or, clinging to that conception, we 
may fall back upon the incomprehensibility of God. It is the 
latter method that Mr. Seth virtually adopts. The inner 
nature of God being unknown to us, why should he not be 
an exclusive individual, and yet include all existence within 
himself? though he is conscious only of himself, why should 
he not be conscious of other existences as well? though he 
is unrelated to other beings, why should he not be related 
to them in some unknown way? And no doubt these and 
any number of contradictions may be got rid of, if in reality, 
though not for our knowledge, contradictions meet together 
in peaceful unity. But the price we have to pay for this 
metaphysic of the contradictory is that we can have neither 
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a metaphysic, nor an epistemology, nor a psychology, but 
merely a blind faith, which is a faith in the unfathomable 
mystery of what for us is pure Nothing. 

It is held, then, that we can have no knowledge of God 
as he really is: we know only ourselves, or beings of like 
nature with ourselves, and God is infinitely more than we 
know ourselves to be. We do, indeed, know God in his 
‘manifestations,’ and these enable us in a sense to apprehend 
his ‘essence.’ It is thus that we come to believe that the 
world is constructed on a rational plan; but this belief is not 
properly speaking knowledge, but merely faith, assurance or 
conviction. For, as the time-process of the finite world is 
the only reality we can be said to know, we can never escape 
from the limitations of our knowledge. “The truth” is “for 
God alone.”” Shut out from a knowledge of God, we are com- 
pelled to figure Him to ourselves by the highest symbol we 
have, the symbol of self-consciousness. Similarly, when we 
predicate ‘eternity’ of Him, we must recognize how inade- 
quate such a symbol is to express his real nature.! 

1. There can be no doubt, I think, that Mr. Seth denies 
that we can, properly speaking, have a knowledge of God as 


‘he really is. Did this merely mean that our knowledge of 


God is incomplete, the assertion is one which probably no one 
would dispute; but neither would there in that case be any 
reason to limit the assertion to our knowledge of God, for 
all our knowledge must be incomplete. The whole tenor of 


1 “God may, nay must, be infinitely more . . . than we know ourselves to be”: 
224 (235). “God's being may infinitely transcend His manifestations as known 
to us”: 223 (235). “ We may be said to know God as manifested in nature and 
history. Knowledge of the manifestation is . . . knowledge of the essence: it 
does not cut us off from knowledge of the essence, as the Relativists would have 
us believe”: 223 (234). “The world gives evidence of being constructed on a 
rational plan”: 124 (131). “The truth ... is reserved for God alone”: 213 
(223). “A real self-consciousness in God seems demanded of us if we are not 
to be unfaithful to the fundamental principle of the theory of knowledge — inter- 
pretation by the highest category within our reach”: 223 (235). “Only an 
abstraction can properly be spoken of as out of time; so far as the Ego is real, 
it is not out of time, but abides or persists through time. Even in speaking of 
the Divine Being, that is the only sense which the ‘eternal’ can bear to us”: 


225 (236). 
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Mr. Seth’s remarks shows that he means to affirm that God 
is in his real nature different in £zzd from us, and hence that 
he cannot be known by us a¢ a//. This impotency, in fact, 
is regarded as so inseparably bound up with the form of our 
consciousness, that it prevents us from having anything more 
than a symbolical apprehension of any being but ourselves. 
Nor can any other view be consistently maintained by one 
who starts from the presupposition that each human subject 
is limited to his own mental states; for, on such a presupposi- 
tion, we must fall back upon the hypothesis of a correspond- 
ence between our own mental states and a reality lying beyond 
them — a correspondence which, from the nature of the case, 
can never be more than an unwarranted assumption. This 
separation of knowledge and existence, therefore, leads to 
much more than the denial of any knowledge of God as he 
really is: its only legitimate result is the denial of any knowl- 
edge of the existence of God. It is, therefore, not in the 
least surprising that Mr. Seth should speak of Kant’s “con- 
clusive” reasoning against “the ontological argument for the 
existence of God”: 141 (149). If we cannot “lift ourselves 
out of the stream of ever-flowing time’: 213 (224), most 
assuredly we can have no knowledge of God’s existence. By 
what right, then, do we assert his existence ? 

2. Assume, however, that God does exist, and is so different 
in nature from ourselves that we cannot comprehend him, and 
we are forced to deny, not only a knowledge of God, but of 
anything whatever, including ourselves. For, if the ‘specular 
consciousness’ of God is such that it transcends the opposition 
of self and not-self, we can frame no conception whatever of its 
nature, and therefore the whole aspect of existence must be 
absolutely different from existence as it appears to us. This 
is virtually admitted by Mr. Seth, when he tells us that “the 
truth” is “for God alone” (unless, indeed, he falls back upon 
the absurd hypothesis of two kinds of ‘truth’). Now, it is 
not possible to introduce a radical incapacity for truth into the 
very centre of consciousness without infecting every object of 


consciousness, Does Mr. Seth suppose that he can maintain 
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“the truth” to be “for God alone,”’ without at the same time 
holding that the subject’s consciousness of Aimse/f is under the 
same spell of illusion as other objects? If not, the very fact 
that the conscious subject appears to himself as ‘unique’ is 
the strongest reason for affirming that in reality, or as he is 
known by God, he is not ‘unique.” We ought, therefore, to 
discard the term ‘knowledge’ with its misleading associations. 
Man literally ‘ walks in a vain show,’ having no real apprehen- 
sion of God, the world or himself. 

3. That Mr. Seth has not realised the profoundly sceptical 
character of the opposition of knowledge and existence seems 
to be shown by his assertion that to God we must apply “the 
highest category within our reach.” Here at least two assump- 
tions are made, neither of which can be justified from our 
author’s point of view. The first is, that we are entitled to 
speak of higher and lower categories at all. For such a dis- 
tinction implies that one category is more adequate to the 


- expression of real existence than another. How can this be 


maintained by one who holds that “the truth is for God alone” ? 
Were it possible for us to contemplate existence from the divine 
point of view, we should find that self-consciousness as we 
experience it is not applicable to God. How, then, can we, 
who are incapable of so contemplating existence, tell whether 
the category of self-consciousness is higher or lower, or iden- 
tical with other categories? Nay, as existence, whatever it 
may be, must be essentially different from what we conceive it 
to be, higher and lower can from the ultimate point of view 
have no meaning whatever. Has not Mr. Seth himself told us 
that every category is an abstraction, which is inadequate to 
express the nature of existence? So that even the category of 
‘being’ has no application to God, and might mean ‘not-being,’ 
were it not that even ‘not-being’ is meaningless. It will of 
course be answered that, though no category is adequate, the 
categories which we apply to other forms of existence have a 


certain analogical truth or symdolical sense. Thus, we may 


affirm that God is ‘eternal’ or persists through time, if only we 
are careful to note that the real manner of his existence cannot 
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be expressed in terms of time. But this last refuge of nescience 
can only convince those who refuse to follow a principle to its 
logical consequences. For, if the real manner of God’s existence 
is absolutely unknown to us, how can we tell that persistence 
through time is a more adequate conception than momentary 
duration? If we have no way of comparing our symbol with 
that which it is supposed to symbolize, by what mysterious 
process do we come to know that the one corresponds to the 
other ? 

The second assumption to which I referred above is, that, 
having a knowledge of God “as manifested in nature and 
history,” we have somehow a knowledge of the ‘essence’ or 
nature of God. But surely the ‘essence’ of God must be for 
us the predicates or categories which we employ in thinking 
of God. Now, as none of these express the nature of God, 
how can it be said that he is ‘manifested’ at all? The ‘mani- 
festations’ of other human beings, to take our author’s own 
illustration, have a meaning for us, because we can reproduce 
in ourselves the form of their consciousness. This is not 
the case with the so-called ‘manifestations’ of God, who 
differs from us foto coelo. So that the ‘manifestations’ mani- 
fest nothing. They are in fact illusions which conceal God 
from us. Nor is the difficulty lessened when we consider that, 
on Mr. Seth’s own showing, God is not presented in nature and 
history at all: nature being a mere ‘collocation,’ and ‘history,’ 
not “the development of God, but of man’s knowledge of God.” 
How Mr. Seth can continue to speak of God as ‘manifested’ 
at all, or to affirm that the world is ‘constructed on a rational 
plan,’ I fail to see. A God who is entirely beyond nature and 
history cannot be ‘manifested’ in either, and even if he were, 
a being like man, for whom the apprehension of reality is 
impossible, would not comprehend the ‘manifestation’ when it 
was given. 

These are some of the difficulties that beset every theory 
which affirms that Reality is unknowable. If they have any 
force, they show that the primary assumption from which they 
proceed —the assumption that the subject is limited to his 
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own mental states —is absolutely untenable. The distinctions 
which Mr. Seth has drawn between psychology, epistemology, 
and metaphysic thus vanish away. As there is no conscious- 
ness of self apart from the consciousness of other selves and 
things, and no consciousness of the world apart from the con- 
sciousness of the single reality presupposed in both, the march 
of our author’s ‘victorious analysis’ is impeded at the very 
start. 


Since the above remarks were written, my attention has been 
drawn to the new edition of Hegelianitsm and Personality, in 
which one or two notes are added, intended to explain and 
defend the doctrine set forth in the text. It thus seems 
incumbent upon me to inquire whether any new light is cast 
upon that doctrine, which may require a modification or with- 
drawal of the objections set forth at length above. Of course 
I am not directly concerned with the epistemology of Mr. Seth, 
but only with his conception of God and the individual con- 
scious subject. 

One of the passages upon which I relied in my statement of 
our author’s position was that in which he said, that “when 
existence is in question, it is the individual, not the universal, 
that is real.”” In the note we are told (2d ed., p. 231) that 
“there is no attempt here .. . to fall back upon isolated, 
self-existent reals. Each finite individual has its place within 
the one real universe, or the one real Being, with all the parts 
of which it is inseparably connected. But the universal is itself 
an individual or real whole, containing all its parts within itself, 
and not a universal of the logical order containing its exempli- 
fications under it.” 

Mr. Seth’s readers will probably be somewhat perplexed to 
reconcile this conception of a single universe, in which so-called 
individuals are merely parts of a whole, with his former 
assertions that different selves are “absolutely and forever 
exclusive,” and that “the meanest thing that exists has a life of 
its own absolutely unique and individual.” Whether Mr. Seth 
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has changed his view of the world or not is of interest mainly 
to himself. So far as I am concerned, at any rate, the matter 
is of small importance. To my mind the only point of any 
consequence is, not whether Mr. Seth affirms that the world is 
actually made up of a number of separate individuals or consists 
of a single individual having a number of parts, but whether he 
is entitled to affirm either the one or the other. Now, as I 
understand him, our author still maintains that we have no 
knowledge of real existence and no knowledge of God as he 
really is. Under these circumstances we can assert of both 
anything we please, but what we cannot do is to produce any 
warrant for our assertion. An unknown world and an unknown 
God are for us nothing. 

That this objection is valid will perhaps be more evident by 
looking at another of our author’s explanations. Replying to 
Mr. Ritchie’s strictures upon the assertion that “the individual 
alone is the real,’’ he tells us that “after we have banished the 
‘metaphysical phantom of the thing in itself,’ . . . a distinc- 
tion remains to be made between knowledge and existence.” 
For, “as all knowledge consists of universals, it is obvious, 
that, however far we may penetrate into the essence of any 
individual thing, our account of it will be a set of universal 
attributes.”” Hence “there is a complete solution of continuity 
between the abstractions of knowledge and the concrete texture 
of existence.” 

But as Mr. Seth banished the ‘metaphysical phantom of 
the thing in itself?’ It has always seemed to me that that 
phantom is as inseparable from a theory which denies knowl- 
edge of reality as shadow from substance. Mr. Seth seems 
to maintain that, as no judgment can be made about a thing 
which does not involve a ‘universal’ or ‘abstraction,’ our 
knowledge can never be of reality as it actually is. Granting 
that this contention is sound, it would seem to follow that we 
can be conscious of reality only if we rigidly exclude all judg- 
ment or predication. Now, such an elimination of predicates 
must leave us with pure being, or rather with pure nothing; 
and this pure nothing, it must be observed, is not even the 
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positive consciousness of the absence of all attributes — which 
would still be predication, and very decided predication too — 
but it is the absence of consciousness itself. Thus Mr. Seth 
can from his point of view banish the ‘metaphysical phantom 
of the thing in itself’ only if he banishes all consciousness; for, 
whether we speak of ‘knowledge,’ or of ‘faith,’ there must be 
some distinction, and therefore judgment with its ‘universal.’ 
The ‘thing in itself,’ in short, is just the counterpart of the 
least determinate judgment we can form— the judgment that 
something ‘is.’ To say that the ‘universal’ is in this case 
‘such a little one’ does not alter its character, and therefore 
consistency demands that we should eliminate reality alto- 
gether. It would be hard to find a stronger confirmation of 
what I have maintained above, that Mr. Seth’s doctrine is 
fundamentally sceptical. It is also obvious, I think, that to 
be conscious of self implies some distinction within conscious- 
ness, and therefore some degree of predication or judgment. 
Mr. Seth’s view of predication thus leads to the conclusion, — 
already shown in another way to follow from his whole mode 
of thought, —that the subject can no more have a knowledge 
_ of himself than of objects, and hence that there can be no real 
psychology on his theory. To this it may be added, that our 
author’s defence of his now famous saying, “the individual 
alone is the real,” does not weaken the objections raised above 
to his conceptions of God and the Self, but confirms their force. 
For him God is still in existence and nature beyond knowledge, 
and conscious subjects are still, if not “absolutely and for ever 
exclusive,” at least “mutually exclusive centres of existence” 
(2d ed. p. 135). Ido not myself understand how such a God 
can be legitimately affirmed to exist at all, or how there can be 
a ‘centre’ where there is no circumference, or how the subject 
can be conscious of himself without thinking; but it is mani- 
fest that no other view is open to one who maintains that the 
original sin of the intellect is judgment, and its inevitable 
penalty expulsion from the paradise of faith. 


Joun Watson. 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 
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THE ETHICAL IMPLICATIONS OF DETERMINISM. 


A SERIOUS defect in much of our modern ethical writing 

is the failure to recognize the necessity of working on 
strictly scientific lines when endeavoring to develop a sound 
theory of moral philosophy. At present we mix up ethics as a 
science with ethics as an art ; we try tocombine in our text- 
books on morals the methods of the pulpit with those of the 
class-room, and we cannot discuss the theory of ethics with 
absolute freedom, because we are constantly hampered by the 
fear lest our conclusions should prove hurtful, in their applica- 
tion, to human interests ; hence we work at a disadvantage, 
and ethics at the present day lags far behind, not only the 
physical sciences, but the sister science of psychology. In no 
respect is this weakness more noticeable than in the vague and 
unsatisfactory treatment of determinism by many even of our 
most brilliant writers, who, while they would never think of 
denying the necessity of reasoning from effects to causes in 
any other sphere of knowledge, yet hesitate to admit that 
natural antecedent conditions alone are to be sought for in 
explanation of moral actions. 

Yet, if ethics is in the future to be studied by scientific 
methods, we shall be forced to admit the validity of the law of 
causation in the domain of moral phenomena as unreservedly 
as we now accept it in that of physical phenomena. Or, 
rather, we shall have to break down that wall of separation 
which still in our thought is allowed to isolate the activities 
of man from those of the rest of nature ; recognizing frankly 
that to understand such human activities means that we know 
from what they spring, and in what they result, and that we 
can begin to study any fact of moral significance only on the 
supposition that it has had a cause, the discovery of which will 
form its explanation. It is just this view which, when held 
without any reservation, constitutes determinism as opposed to 
what is called libertarianism, which asserts that man’s actions 
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are not in this respect like other events, —that they are not 
the inevitable outcome of precedent conditions, but are, in 
some quite unique sense, ‘free.’ The purpose of this article 
is, however, not to fight over again the old battle of the 
freedom of the will, but to indicate some of the changes in our 
ethical notions which must result from the attempt to carry out 
to their logical conclusions the implications of the determinists’ 
doctrine. 

It may, nevertheless, be desirable for the sake of clearness 
to state this doctrine very briefly and in its simplest terms. A 
human character is the result of inheritance and of those exter- 
nal circumstances which in their totality, as they affect any 
man, we call his environment. Were there given, then, an 
absolutely complete knowledge of a man’s character at some 
particular moment when he has to choose between two courses 
of action, with an equally full and accurate acquaintance with 
his circumstances, the course which he will adopt could be pre- 
dicted with perfect certainty. This is equally true whether 
the choice be important or trivial, whether it involve moral 
issues or not; it is true when a man chooses his dinner at a 
restaurant, when he chooses his profession in life, when he 
chooses to be a martyr for conscience’s sake, or to be a traitor 
to a sacred cause intrusted to his keeping. Always the result 
could be foretold, were the whole nature of the man, and the 
facts as present to his consciousness, precisely known. His 
actions must be thus and so, for just ¢Azs man, at ¢dis time 
and under ¢Aese conditions. It has been claimed that since 
there is no external force compelling the individual to a par- 
ticular deed, the word ‘must’ is out of place in this connec- 
tion, and on this account Mill and others have objected to 
the use of the words ‘necessity’ and ‘necessitarian.’ But 
the objection has really little weight ; the determinist view is 
necessitarian, for the determination is equally a necessary one, 
whether it arises from the character of the individual — itself, 
of course, an effect of previous causes—or from the direct 
action of external forces. Thus we may as well face our 
problem squarely, and grant that the determinists’ position is, 
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that in all choice, the thing chosen is what, given the man 
and the circumstances in which he is placed, must be chosen, 
that it is no more possible he should act otherwise than that 
the lily should produce rose-buds. 

All this would probably long ago have been assented to as 
an unavoidable corollary of the universality of the reign of law 
in nature which science has disclosed, had it not been felt that 
a belief in man’s responsibility is necessary to morality, and 
that such responsibility presupposes a freedom which is incom- 
patible with determinism. It has constantly been asserted that 
right and wrong, good and evil, are notions which lose all ethical 
significance if human actions and thoughts are regarded as 
simply the natural and necessary effects of antecedent condi- 
tions, and that, therefore, the whole fabric of our current sys- 
tem of morals must totter, and may eventually fall in ruins, if 
we take away the belief in human freedom, with its logical 
consequent, the responsibility of each individual for his own 
character and conduct. 

There is a certain amount of truth in such statements. A 
thorough and careful application of scientific principles and 
methods to the mass of vague, ill-defined, and sometimes mutu- 
ally incompatible notions which go to make up the popular 
theory of morals, would certainly introduce into it fresh diffi- 
culties, and would bring into prominence many inconsistencies 
that are now only latent. It does not, however, follow, because 
our present uncritical ethics would have to be overhauled and 
perhaps to a large extent reconstructed, that morality itself 
would be endangered by the process. Our practical ethics at 
present has advanced beyond our ethical theory, we are building 
better than we know. The work of a moral philosophy is to 
establish such general principles as may afford a rational sup- 
port for our present efforts in practical ethics, and a guide for 
the formation of moral standards and judgments. And for this 
purpose we must accept the validity of the scientific category 
of causation. 

In truth, the defense of a moral theory which demands the 
shutting out of science from the ethical sphere, — which says, 
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in effect, we will maintain the dogma of human indeterminism, 
even though reason is forced to admit the cogency of the argu- 
ment against it, because we need that dogma as a bulwark 
against indifference and fatalism, — this defense is itself morally 
indefensible. To dread the legitimate outcome of our own 
thinking, is to be guilty of treason to that authority on which 
moral judgments, like all others, depend. An absolute con- 
fidence in the rightful supremacy of truth not only is the 
scientific temper, it is the only justifiable attitude of mind for 
the practical moralist. 

Let us see what will be the result of accepting the conclusions 
of the determinist, or necessitarian, view of human conduct — 
as regards the ethical notions, first, of freedom, and secondly, 
of merit and demerit. 

1. Freedom. It is a false antithesis which opposes liberty 
and determinism, as though a free action must be identical 
with an uncaused event. It is irrational to speak of any occur- 
rence as though it sprang into existence of itself, unrelated to, 
and in independence of, all other physical and psychical phe- 
nomena: But if to deny that an action has a cause is absurd, 
it does not follow that reason forbids us to recognize certain 
Classes of action as free. What we want, is a clear under- 
standing of the meaning of the concept freedom, what acts are 
free, and what it is that differentiates such acts from all others. 
And no change in the denotation of the word is needed. The 
acts which the libertarian calls free, the determinist calls free 
too, — those, namely, to which the agent is not directly con- 
strained by any force external to himself, and which are con- 
sciously performed with the idea of attaining an end which is 
more or less clearly present to the agent’s mind. On the 
negative side, then, my freedom implies that the act, for in- 
stance, a movement of my hand, is not the work of some per- 
son or thing outside of me, as it would be if the hand were 
forcibly moved without regard to my wishes, but that it is ex- 
clusively my act. On the positive side, it implies some degree 
of consciousness of the act, and of the consequences that are 
to follow from it. In a word, all truly voluntary acts are free. 
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The expression ‘freedom of the will,’ as has often been pointed 
out, is not so much incorrect as tautological. That all volitions 
are determined by motives, that is, ideal presentations which 
are pleasurable, and that such motives owe their existence to 
the character and past experience of the individual, does not 
militate against their freedom in the least. Let us take an 
example in the ethical sphere. Suppose a man has alternative 
courses of action, with the probable results of each, presented 
to his mind. A merchant, for instance, is conscious that he 
must either commit an act of dishonesty or suffer a serious 
loss to his business. What he will do depends on his character, 
and that is constituted by his inherited disposition as modified 
and developed by the complex influences of family life, education, 
and social and business environment. Could we know all these 
antecedent circumstances in their entirety, we would haves 
needful materials for judging what the man’s conduct woul 
under the given circumstances. But none the less the individual 
is a free agent. His freedom means just this, that he is not 
a mere machine, without consciousness and therefore without 
volition, but that he has a purpose in view, an idea of which he 
desires the realization. The product of the man, his conduct, is 
as certainly predetermined as is the manufactured article that the 
machine turns out when a particular material has been supplied 
to it; but the man is a conscious mechanism, he knows what 
will be the result of such and such movements, and why they 
will subserve an end that he desires better than certain other 
movements would do; or it may be, that, having two or more 
desirable ends before his mental vision, he recognizes the 
superior attractiveness of one of them. Only so far as the act 
is thus consciously performed, only in so far as it is a product 
of a reasoning process, can we call it voluntary or free. A man 
is not a free agent when he does something to all intents un- 
consciously, as in the case of somnambulism, or in making 
reflex motions; he is only very imperfectly free when his act is 
done with a low degree of consciousness, as when he performs 
some habitual action, as we sometimes say, ‘ without thinking’ ; 
he is only perfectly free when, — having before him an ideal 
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presentation of all that the act implies, of its results and of the 
consequences that will ensue if it is not done, — he does or 
forbears to do it. Since human knowledge is extremely limited, 
and men’s actions are usually the result in part, at least, of im- 
pulse and habit as well as of reason, it follows that absolute 
freedom is an ideal rather than a reality. But if the view just 
suggested be the correct one, it is evident that the more rational 
a man’s actions are —the more they correspond to an intelligent 
survey of all the facts——the more ‘free’ is the agent. Not 
only, then, does the determinist retain the notion of freedom in 
his ethical system, but he emphasizes to the full its significance 
ue. 
e effect, then, of the thoroughgoing application of the 
gory of causation to ethical notions, will be to lay stress on 
ess of consciousness as an essential differentia of free 
ity. A knowledge of an end in view is what distinguishes 
reason from instinct, and a knowledge of what we are doing 
distinguishes the conscious and deliberate act from the sub- 
conscious working of habit. If we do not know what we are 
doing, nor why we are doing it, we are in so far merely an 
- unconscious part of the vast machinery of nature. And such 
involuntary performances have, taken in themselves, no moral 
worth. Their interest, from the moralist’s point of view, 
consists in the evidence they give as to what have been the 
true voluntary acts—those done with an approximately 
perfect consciousness —in the past, and as to what future 
voluntary acts will occur in the case of the man whose 
instinctive or otherwise involuntary actions are of such and 
such a kind. The thousand and one little mannerisms, the 
accent, the walk, the tricks of gesture, are the outward crystal- 
lizations of the individual's past life-history, —a history many 
passages of which consist of deliberate resolutions and 
choosings. On the other hand such unconscious, or only 
sub-conscious, actions form a not unimportant factor in deter- 
mining the nature of those future deeds, which, being voluntary, 
are capable of bearing a directly moral stamp. If the flower of 
the moral character is found in the intelligent act, deliberately 
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chosen, its roots lie to a great extent in the unseen region of 
instinctive and unreasoned impulses. 

And this brings us to another aspect of the concept of 
freedom, which the determinist cannot afford to ignore. Man’s 
liberty implies that, while his acts are, like all other natural 
events, determined by antecedent conditions, the immediate 
medium of determination is the self. What I shall be or do 
tomorrow, however imperfectly known to myself or others, is 
absolutely, certainly, and irrevocably fixed in the nature of 
things. But to a very large extent indeed, this ‘I’ of to- 
morrow is simply the outcome of the ‘I’ of today, as the 
latter is similarly the product of the ‘I’ of yesterday. The 
Ego is not a mere loose agglomeration of separate ps ] 
particles, it has an organic unity of its own, however diffic 
may be to describe this unity in terms of any other. In 
adult human being the mental life has, as it were, solidified; 
richer, the more complex the experience has been, the f 
has this process of individualization gone on. At the earliest 
and most plastic stage of existence the acts are but slightly 
colored by the peculiarities of the personal character. The 
stimulus gives rise to the motion spontaneously and almost 
immediately. But the act which is deliberately carried out 
after full reflection is the exponent of a formed and relatively 
stable character. It is when the principal cause of an action 
is to be found in its relation to the permanent core of thoughts 
and feelings, which form the substantial center round which the 
more transient experiences group themselves, that the action is 
truly the man’s action, — that it is free. What we do is never 
undetermined, but in so far as we are free agents it is deter- 
mined by ourselves. It is true of a human being, what 
Spinoza long ago said of God, that his freedom consists in 
this, that he acts always from the necessity of his own 
nature. Consequently, the individual whose nature is still 
so unformed and inchoate that the acts he calls his are only 
due to the direct influence of outside forces, and are not 
expressions of his own personal character, has not attained 
to freedom. Like a wave of the sea, driven by the wind 
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| and tossed, he knows nothing as yet of the perfect law of | 

liberty. 
| Thus we may sum up our account of freedom by the state- ‘ 


nH ment, that the act is a free one in so far as it is consciously and 
; | deliberately performed, and that the agent is free in so far as 
| | the act we call his is really his own —the expression of an a 


essential personality. It is the recognition that his deeds are 
the expression of his own character which constitutes his sense 
of responsibility; and it is the consciousness that such deeds 
will, and must, have certain effects, by him more or less clearly 
foreseen, upon himself and others, that constitutes them intelli- 
gent or voluntary actions. So far, then, from determinism being 
opposed to a belief in freedom, it is the knowledge of the 
relation of cause to effect, or the clear recognition of the 
4 necessary connection which subsists between phenomena, which 


| ) intelligent purpose, which purpose is an outcome of his own 


| is the essential condition of free action. In a well-known 
| passage in Schopenhauer’s Die Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 

lung, that writer quotes Spinoza’s saying, that a stone set - 
flying through the air would, if it had consciousness, attribute 
| its flight to its own volition. “To which,” says Schopenhauer, 
-“T only add that the stone would be right. The impulse given 
the stone is for it what the motive is for me, and what in its 
case appears as cohesion, gravitation, and rigidity, is the same in 
a its inner nature as that which I recognize in myself as will, and 
iW which the stone too, had it the same knowledge, would recognize 
| as will.”” Schopenhauer’s purpose, of course, is to establish the 
identity between what we call force in the external world and 

: what we know as will in the human mind. But the great ’ 
14 pessimist’s restatement of the Spinozistic doctrine needs a 
further correction. For that freedom which he relegates to the 

sphere of an unintelligent and capricious will has its true > 

| existence in reason. Freedom is not an escape from the f 

. law of causation, but an intelligent submission to that law; it 

| is not a concept that must be banished into the outer darkness | 


it of the Kantian noumenal world, —it exists in and through 
if knowledge, and it is in proportion to the increase in the 
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clearness and extent of the mental vision that action becomes 
truly voluntary, and that man becomes free. 

2. Merit and Demerit. No clearer and more satisfactory 
account has ever been given of what we may call the popular 
conception of what these terms imply, than that of Bishop 
Butler in his ‘ Dissertation of the Nature of Virtue’ He 
says: “Our sense or discernment of actions, as morally good 
or evil, implies in it a sense or discernment of them as of 
good or ill desert. It may be difficult to explain this per- 
ception so as to answer all the questions which may be asked 
concerning it; but everyone speaks of such and such actions 
as deserving punishment; and it is not, I suppose, pretended 
that they have absolutely no meaning at all to the expression. 
Now, the meaning plainly is not that we conceive it for the 
good of society, that the doers of such actions should be made 
to suffer. For if unhappily it were resolved that a man who, 
by some innocent action, was infected with the plague, should 
be left to perish, lest, by other people coming near him, the 
infection should spread, no one would say he deserved this 
treatment. Innocence and ill desert are inconsistent ideas. 
Ill desert always supposes guilt; and if one be not part of 
the other, yet they are evidently and naturally connected in 
our mind. The sight of a man in misery raises our com- 
passion towards him; and if this misery be inflicted on him 
by another, our indignation against the author of it. But 
when we are informed that the sufferer is a villain, and is 
punished only for his treachery or cruelty, our compassion 
exceedingly lessens, and, in many instances, our indignation 
wholly subsides. Now, what produces this effect, is the con- 
ception of that in the sufferer which we call ill desert. Upon 
considering, then, or viewing together, our notion of vice and 
that of misery, there results a third, that of ill desert. And 
thus there is in human creatures an association of the two 
ideas, natural and moral evil, wickedness and punishment. 
If this association were merely artificial or accidental, it were 
nothing, but being most unquestionably natural, it greatly 
concerns us to attend to it, instead of endeavoring to explain 
it away.” 
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Butler’s account amounts in brief to this, that moral evil 
and suffering are associated in our minds in such a manner, 
that when the one is observed we look for and desire the 
other. When there is conduct that we judge to be wrong, 
we look for pain to accrue to the agent, which pain, viewed 
in connection with the wrong act, is punishment. Similarly, 
we are pleased when the good deed is followed by pleasure 
to the doer. Again, when we see a case of misery we are 
sympathetically unhappy, unless it is shown that this suffering 
is a consequent of moral evil, in which case our sympathy 
ceases, or at all events is lessened. In all these respects 
Butler’s description is perfectly correct. Granting, however, 
that this is so, we have here, it must be noticed, simply a 
psychological fact, a case of association which when it occurs 
gives pleasure, and the absence of which produces pain. We 
have no right, prima facie, to assume that we ought to rejoice 
when the sinner suffers or the good man is made happy. The 
moral justification for our satisfaction in the meting out of 
‘poetic justice’ must rest on experience. It must be based 
on the fact that the association of moral and physical evil, 
and of moral and physical good respectively, has been found 
to conduce to the increase of human welfare. It is ome thing 
to say that we do like to see a criminal punished, and quite 
another to say that we ought to like to see him punished; the 
latter can only be proved by showing that the pain inflicted 
usually results in a larger good. If good and ill desert, then, 
are legitimate and permanently useful ethical concepts, it will 
not be enough to point out, with Butler, that they are due 
to an association of ideas which is natural; it must also be 
shown that they do not lose their significance when the nature 
of this association is critically investigated. 

Merit and demerit, or good and ill desert, are terms which 
we apply to certain classes of action to express the sense we 
have that it is fitting and proper such actions should meet 
with praise and reward on the one hand, or blame and punish- 
ment on the other. The question, then, arises, whether, sup- 
posing human character and conduct are determined, and must 
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be, under the particular antecedent and co-existent circum- 
stances, just what they are and no other, it can be fitting and 
desirable to bestow such approval or disapproval, reward or 
punishment. For, if rewards ought to be given, then we may 
well call those actions to which they are appropriate meri- 
torious; and similarly, if penalties are rightly inflicted, the 
conduct which leads to them is of ‘ill desert.’ 

The determinists’ justification for praising good actions rests 
on two grounds, on the fact that such praise is the suitable ex- 
pression of the pleasure which these actions give him, and on 
the expectation that it will tend to produce other good actions. 
In the first place, then, our commendation of good conduct is 
the natural outflow of the satisfaction we take in the sight of 
moral beauty. How this ‘moral sense’ has arisen is a ques- 
tion we are not here concerned with. The average man is 
conscious of pleasure when witnessing, or hearing of, deeds of 
heroism or self-denial, just as he is to some extent susceptible 
to beauties of color, form, and harmony. And as our admira- 
tion of the scent of the rose and the hues of the sunset is not 
lessened by our being aware that such odor and colors are the 
effects of certain natural causes, so neither need the more pro- 
found admiration that we feel in the presence of moral perfec- 
tion be diminished, because we know that the conduct we rejoice 
in is the inevitable expression of a human character, which is 
itself the summing up of numerous preceding facts. The 
aesthetic pleasure which the sight of a lovely flower gives us is 
not affected by our knowing that a particular seed, sown on 
just this soil, and growing up under just such conditions of air, 
sunshine, and moisture, must produce this very blossom and no 
other; and our recognition that an act of courage or unselfish- 
ness is a product of preceding mental conditions need not inter- 
fere with the satisfaction which it gives our moral sense. 

The close analogy which subsists between the aesthetic and 
the ethical feelings has been often overlooked in modern moral 
philosophy, where the dread of disturbing the foundations of 
practical ethics has prevented a thorough analysis being made 
of the origin and nature of the moral consciousness. The pre- 
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dominance, also, of theological over philosophical modes of 
thought in the system of Christian ethics which forms the basis 
of our every-day moral standards, has tended to make us as- 
sume that moral notions are altogether peculiar and unique in 
their constitution, and that it is only by the use of metaphor 
that we can compare moral and sense pleasures. Modern 
science, however, in proportion as it teaches us to explain every 
event by referring it back to the preceding phenomena on 
which it depends, is, indirectly but surely, forcing us to recog- 
nize what a large measure of truth lay in the old Greek concep- 
tion of the relation between the good and the beautiful. 

That the praise we bestow upon the man whose actions are 
noble and good is justified by its effects upon the recipient and 
others, needs no proof. There are, perhaps, men whose moral 
stature is so lofty that the applause of their fellows is not 
needed, as their blame is not regarded, by them; but for the 
vast majority the moral judgment of their equals is a wholesome 
influence, constantly checking the lower impulses, and restrain- 
ing from at least open indulgence in wrong doing, while stimu- 
lating and encouraging the striving after that which is lovely 
and of good report. It is, therefore, perfectly reasonable for 
the determinist to praise the conduct that he believes to be 
beneficial to society, since his praise is to some extent helpful 
in the production of such conduct. Not only is praise, then, 
the expression of the recognition of what is morally beautiful 
and admirable, but it is a power which, well directed, makes 
for righteousness. And what is true of praise is still more 
evidently true of more substantial forms of reward. The de- 
terminists’ position, that the man under given conditions must 
necessarily be just what he is, does not render it illogical to 
praise his character and reward his conduct. 

Now let us look at the case of demerit. Here the same line 
of argument holds good. The vicious man and the vicious act 
are repugnant to our moral feelings. Just in so far as we are 
moralized, in so far as we have advanced to a relatively high 
stage of ethical development, are cowardice, deception, cruelty, 
and lust abhorrent to our souls. They are to the moral sense 
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what the hideous and discordant are to the aesthetic feelings. 
It is perfectly reasonable for us to feel pain and displeasure 
when a crime is committed. And this distaste need not vanish 
because we realize that the crime is simply the objective mani- 
festation of the criminal’s character, which itself is the outcome 
of inheritance and environment. Nor does this knowledge 
forbid us to punish the evil doer; on the contrary, the more 
we emphasize the fact that the crime is the effect of the action 
of a man’s environment upon his innate character, the more 
evident is it that what should be done is to introduce him into 
such new conditions as shall be suited to modify his character 
in such a way as may be desirable. Hence, punishment as re- 
formatory is in perfect harmony with the determinists’ conten- 
tion. The notion that one of the most important functions of 
punishment is the moral restoration of the criminal, which is 
being gradually accepted by students of social science, must 
make headway just in proportion as the connection between 
crime and social conditions is clearly recognized. Of this re- 
generative work of punishment the Elmira Reformatory in the 
State of New York is a grand object-lesson. Ina recent article 
in the Fortnightly Review, its superintendent, General Brock- 
way, to whom the singular success of the institution is mainly 
owing, has the following suggestive words: “ During the six- 
teen years of the existence of this Reformatory the writer has 
personally examined every prisoner admitted, amounting to 
considerably more than five thousand, with increasing chari- 
tableness for their crimes. The impression deepens that a 
man’s character is not altogether a matter of his own free 
choice, it is formed by myriad influences, pre-natal and other- 
wise, largely beyond his own control; and besides, the responsi- 
bility of society for crimes is by no means inconsiderable. 
Crimes indicate character, and character is but the preponderance 
of habitude, a resultant of the impressional life and of heredity.” 

But while this recognition of crime as the outgrowth of 
given conditions leads.to that large charity of which General 
Brockway is, in deeds as well as words, the eloquent expositor, 
yet it is entirely consistent with the retention of punishment, 
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not only as a means for reforming the criminal, but also as a 
restraining force, preventing the commission of crimes and 
protecting the interests of society. Even capital punishment 
is on this ground justifiable, if the fear of it deters from 
murder. Only, could we steadily hold in view the determinist 
doctrine, that what the man does, is what he zs, and that, under 
given conditions, he must be just what he is, then the feeling 
of revenge which still lingers, disguised under the name of 
justice, in our conception of punishment, would give place to 
a profound pity, that might well lead to a firm determination to 
do all in our power to alter those social conditions which have 
consequences so terrible and tragic. Zout comprendre c'est 
tout pardonner, though human mercy, if it would be rational 
and wise, must often follow the Divine decree that as a man 
sows so shall he reap. 

The objection of the moralist to determinism is that it 
makes us deny the fact of man’s responsibility as a moral 
agent. But even the most consistent of determinists, who 
clearly realizes that the so-called ‘freedom’ which is opposed 
to causation is a figment of the imagination and is inconsistent 
with rational thought, must know from his daily experience 
that man is responsible,— that he has to answer to himself 
and to others for that conduct which is the outward expression 
of his nature. Responsibility is there, we cannot deny or 
ignore it, but we must not give it an interpretation that is 
inconsistent with clear and logical thinking. 

Our first feeling, indeed, when the conviction of the inevi- 
tableness, alike of man’s nature and of his fate, comes home to 
us with the force of a necessary truth, is a sort of indignation 
against the moral order of the world. What right is there in 
the universe or its maker to inflict pain as a penalty for the 
sin which is itself an infliction? Has not, in truth, the clay a 
rightful complaint to bring against the potter, that it has been 
made thus? Such questions lead us beyond the limits of the 
present discussion. Two considerations, however, may in con- 
clusion be pointed out. In the first place, the libertarian 
theory does not help us to a solution of this mystery of evil. 
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Granted, that the man is ‘free,’ that his sin is his own fault, 
yet why does he have faults? Let it be assumed that at each 
time of making a choice, what was chosen depended on the man 
himself, and even that, with just his character, it might have 
been other than it was, yet if he has chosen wrong, and his 
Creator foreknew this would be so, why was the opportunity 
for the fall given him? Still, with Omar Khayyam, we may 
protest : 
“O Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake : 


For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d — Man’s forgiveness give — and take !” 


Secondly, a universe in which all events should zot be causally 
related to antecedent facts is to us absolutely unthinkable. A 
world of unrelated phenomena is a self-contradictory conception, 
which melts away as the mind tries to realize it. The world of 
experience is a coérdinated system, a cosmos, all the parts of 
which stand in necessary connection with all the rest. In the 
ethical sphere, as in all other departments of knowledge, we 
find this inter-relation of parts, each dependent on others, each 
known only by the discovery of its numerous relations to 
others; to ignore or deny the fact of these relations is to 
obstruct the path of moral progress and to reduce ethics to the 


position of a pseudo-science. 
E. Ritcnie. 
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THE TRUTH OF EMPIRICISM. 


N his famous demonstration that ‘Kant has wot answered 
Hume,’! Dr. Hutchison Stirling describes in his own 
graphic way the ‘cold sweats’ which the suspicion of the 
failure of his transcendental machinery must have caused ‘the 
good Kant’ when, in the Second Analogy of Experience, he 
came to hand-grips with Hume’s veritable problem of the 
necessity of the causal nexus. Dr. Stirling’s convincing proof 
of Kant’s radical failure must have caused hardly less conster- 
nation in the minds of many who had been putting their trust 
in the Kantian ‘refutation’ of Hume. The discovery is calcu- 
lated to cause ‘cold sweats’ to any one who is not content to 
rest in Hume’s own ‘sceptical solution of his sceptical doubts.’ 
It is, indeed, a call to re-consider the entire question, with a 
view to the discovery of the truth of that tendency of thought 
which has found in the scepticism of Hume its most striking 
development. 

In the eagerness to construct the ‘answer’ to Empiricism — 
to devise the refutation of this cardinal heresy in philosophical 
doctrine —the ¢ruth of it has been generally ignored. Not only 
is Transcendentalism, as recent writers, like Professors James 
and H6ffding, have pointed out, as extreme and inadequate as 
the Empiricism-which it secks to refute ; but, failing to show 
the error of the version of Empiricism offered by Locke and his 
successors, it has appropriated that error and worked it into the 
very texture of its answer. The writers mentioned above would, 
therefore, in the name of Psychology, call upon Epistemologists 
to accept a more thoroughly empirical view of knowledge than 
even the Lockian and Humian. Can we not, by doing fuller 
justice to the truth of Empiricism, discover the fuller truth 
which Empiricism has never grasped? The best ‘refutation’ 
of an inadequate statement is always founded upon a candid 


Mind, IX, 531-547, X, 45-72: 
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recognition of its partial truth. Such a careful reconsideration 
of the entire question, in the expectation of finding a certain 
amount of important philosophical truth in the empirical theory 
of knowledge, seems at any rate to be ‘the only path now 
remaining.’ Unless we follow it, we seem to be doomed to 
swing forever between the two extremes of an a priort and 
an a posteriort view of human knowledge. 

The position, then, is this. It cannot be denied that Hume 
had Kant’s problem before him, in essence if only in part — 
the problem, namely, of the possibility of rational or a priori 
synthesis.! Further, Hume’s solution of that problem was an 
‘empirical’ solution, as opposed to the ‘transcendental’ or 
‘rational’ solution of Kant. The synthesis of cause and effect, 
which Kant attributed to reason and its category, Hume had 
attributed to experience and customary association. Lastly, 
Kant’s own solution, spite of his zeal for ‘pure reason’ and 
the skill with which he anatomises its complex structure, spite 
of all his transcendental machinery, is ot a transcendental 
solution, but empirical even as Hume’s own. For, in the 
crucial instance of connection or synthesis, that of Causality, 
the connection is found, in the last analysis, to be ‘given’ fo the 
subject, not originated dy him. All that the subject contributes 
is the category of Cause and Effect; and the category is empty, 
abstract, and meaningless, until it gets the clue from experi- 
ence. The subject, with his category, waits for the ‘empirical 
instruction,’ the ‘ prompter’s whistle’ of Experience. It is the 
empirical, actual order, the irreversible sequence of the phe- 
nomena, not an a priori order of Reason’s own, that is primary 
and decisive. The order of the category is just the order of 
the phenomena named or /abelled, and “a rose, by any other 
name, would smell as sweet.’”’ What is Kant’s ‘principle of 
succession’ but Hume’s ‘constant conjunction’ over again? 


1 Even if, as Professor Caird maintains (PAilosophy of Kant, I, 203 ff.) Kant 
read his own problem of the possibility of a friord synthesis into the Hume he 
knew, 7#z., the Hume of the Zxguiry, yet the more characteristic 7reatise states 
the Kantian problem with perfect explicitness— the ‘discovery of the ultimate 
connection of causes and effects,’ the ‘connexion, tie, or energy,’ ‘the ultimate 
principle which binds [phenomena] together.’ 
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| The causal order is ‘given,’ not ‘explained’; named, not 


‘fh ’ created. All this has been so clearly put by Dr. Stirling that 

a) I need not dwell upon it here.! 

\! | It is more necessary to point out how deep this Empiricism 
} goes into the heart of the Kantian epistemology, how it is only 


| | the logical outcome of Kant’s central view of knowledge, and 
| ! how the shadow of his final failure lay upon his undertaking 
) from the first. The function of the human understanding is, 
i he teaches, merely analytie; or, if it is synthetic, it is so only 
d in the secondary sense of connecting a given manifold, not in 
! - the primary sense of creating its own object. Kant expresses 
this otherwise, by saying that our understanding is discursive, 
{ not perceptive or creative ; in other words its function is formal, 
fy f not real. ‘Reality,’ then, the ‘matter’ of knowledge, is 
i given, or must be waited for. And though at first the impor- 
ra tance of this given Reality is minimized, and it is described as 
a ‘mere manifold,’ as simply the ‘raw material’ of knowledge, 
‘f as a ‘chaos’ into which the order of the understanding must be 
ff | read, yet in the end it is seen to have an order of its own, an > 
} order of which the order of the understanding and its categories 
is only the pale reflection. The laws of understanding are only 
_ the laws of ‘nature’ (= phenomena) re-enacted. The sub- 
! jective order is the transcript of the objective order, not vice 
versa. The source of legislation is without, not within ; nature 
dictates to the understanding, not the understanding to nature. 
The subject conforms to the object, not the object to the 
subject; and the boasted ‘Copernican change of standpoint’ 
i is an illusion after all. 
| Now the thesis of Empiricism is either that the ‘real’ and 
; the ‘rational’ do not coincide, or that the ‘rational’ is but the 
reflection of the ‘real.’ The former is the moderate or Lock- 


1 Kant’s attempted re-instatment of rational necessity by the distinction (in the 
li Prolegomena) between the ‘ Judgment of Perception’ and the ‘ Judgment of Ex- 
| perience’ is unavailing. For the necessity of the ‘Judgment of Experience’ is 
if simply an ‘abstract’ necessity, which must be resolved into its concrete equivalents, 
j j the particular necessities of the several Judgments of Perception; and since the 
‘ necessity of the latter is merely empirical, that of the former cannot be different 
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ian version of Empiricism; the latter is the extreme or Humian 
version, and for Hume it is synonymous with Scepticism. To 
‘dispute’ this thesis, it would be necessary to prove that ‘the 
real is the rational.’ Such a demonstration is the very 
essence of Hegelianism. Accordingly the new Transcenden- 
talism, the Transcendentalism of the Neo-Hegelian school, 
interprets Kant’s failure to answer Hume as the result of the 
limitations of the Kantian standpoint and method. Kant, it is 
argued, was to the end the slave of a dualistic philosophy; he 
never escaped from the subjectivity and individualism of the 
Lockian school. No wonder, then, that he failed to construct 
the sufficient answer to Empiricism. To the individual mind 
the real and the rational can never quite coincide; to it there is 
always, besides the necessity of thought, the contingency of 
existence. The individual cannot, of course, take the ‘high 
priori’ transcendental road; Ze must be content with the lower 
road of empirical knowledge, Ze must wait, and observe, and 
experiment. Yet, from the standpoint of the Universal Reason, 
‘the real zs the rational.’ 

Such a sublimation of the whole difficulty raised by Empiri- 
cism is as easy as it is enticing. But is it not the state- 
ment of a ‘dogmatic’ metaphysic? Is it not an assertion, 
rather than a demonstration ? ‘What boots it to explain that 
though reality is not thought for us, it is for God? This free 
and easy appeal to the Deity, in the midst of a discussion of 
human knowledge, in order to silence an opponent and to fill 
up any gap in the argument, ought surely to be as severely 
reprobated as the mediaeval practice of ascribing any ill-under- 
stood fact or bit of knowledge to the agency of the Devil.”! 
We have seen that the ‘critical’ attitude of Kant was also, in 
the end, an ‘empirical’ attitude. The question, therefore, 
is: Can we cease to be ‘empirics,’ without ceasing to be 
‘critics’? 

Some light on this question may be expected from a consid- 
eration of the attitude of Science to Reality. For philosophy 
now recognizes her community of interest with the sciences. 


1 Mr. F.C. S. Schiller, in PAilosophical Review, I, 5, p. 542- 
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The older meaning of the word Science, as equivalent to 
Knowledge generally, as distinguished from mere Opinion, is 
being revived, and we are coming to speak of the ‘special’ or 
‘particular’ sciences, as distinguished from the ‘philosophical’ 
or universal Sciences, including both under the general name 
of ‘Science.’ One cause of this is the increasing tendency of 
physical science towards generalization (as well as towards 
specialization), which has brought home to the scientific mind 
certain aspects of the universal problem of philosophy. It is 
also one of the best results of the Kantian Criticism of knowl- 
edge to have produced a better understanding between _phi- 
losophy and science, by showing that metaphysic has no 
exclusive field of its own, but must share with science the 
common field of a single reality. Science and philosophy are 
one effort of the human mind, the effort to know, in part or in 
whole, the real universe. The several sciences are the content 
of philosophy, so that, as they without it are blind, so it with- 
out them is empty.! But if the problem of Philosophy is 
essentially the same as the problem of Science, must not the 
method of the two inquiries be fundamentally the same? Now 
the method of Science, in the narrower sense of the word, is 
always empirical, or a fosteriori—the method of observation 
and experiment, the method of induction ; it is only secondarily 
and indirectly deductive and mathematical. A striking proof 
of this is furnished by the case of Psychology, an inquiry 
which, just as it has decome scientific, has passed from the 
‘rational’ to the ‘empirical,’ from the deductive to the induc- 
tive type. Would it not seem, then, that knowledge, as such, 
is empirical rather that rational? The lesson taught us not 
merely by Kant, but by the entire progress of human knowl- 
edge, seems to be that the constant attitude of the mind that 
would know is —amid all its active speculation and experimen- 
tation, with all its guesses and hypotheses —the docile attitude 
of observation and receptivity. The history of Science sug- 
gests that the true vindication of knowledge is to be found in 
a more faithful and thorough-going Empiricism —that is, in a 
1Cf. Dr. Ward, in Mind, XV, 229. 
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more unprejudiced and entire surrender to the facts —than 
even the Empiricism of Hume. 

For Hume’s version of Empiricism is not the only possible 
version of it. The empiricism of Hume has one obvious and 
thorough-going defect which a more adequate psychology 
enables us to correct. Hume is only a partial empiricist; be- 
neath his empiricism one finds immediately the a priorism or 
prejudice of the disciple of Locke. Locke’s doctrine of the 
‘simple idea’ reappears in the ‘loose’ impressions and ideas 
of Hume; the later thinker adopts the psychological ‘atom- 
ism’ of the earlier. According to both Locke and Hume, the 
several units or elements of the mental life fall apart from one 
another, and exist as independent entities. The problem of 
both, therefore, is to account for the ‘connection’ which is the 
chief characteristic of actual knowledge. The resulting Em- 
piricism is, accordingly, a ‘Sensationalism,’ or, at best, an 
‘ Associationism.’ 

Now, Kant accepted this Lockian view of the ultimate con- 
stitution of knowledge. To him, as well as to the Sensation- 
alist school, the ‘raw material’ of knowledge consists of single, 
isolated, chaotic sensations; and his problem is the question of 
the ‘synthetic unity’ of this ‘mere manifold.’ And Kant, 
like Hume, found the problem insoluble ; how to introduce 
unity into the mere manifold, how to connect the absolutely 
unconnected, this he, too, finds an impossible task. The 
cause of his failure to answer the Scepticism of Hume was 
that Kant occupied the same ground as Hume, and the ground 
sank beneath his feet, too, in the end. Accepting as he did 
the root-error of Sensationalism, instead of up-rooting the 
Scepticism which grew from it, he only tore away its flower 
and fruit, and the old stock budded again, in his hands, like 
a very Aaron’s rod. As long as knowledge is regarded as 
‘atomic,’ it is in constant danger of sceptical dissolution; to 
make such ‘atoms’ cohere was beyond the achievement of even 
Kant’s intellectual dynamics. We have seen how, recogniz- 
ing his inability to bring together, by force of reason, the in- 
themselves-unconnected elements of knowledge, Kant was com- 
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pelled ultimately to admit that, from the first, they must have 
been connected. But Kant never reconstructed his theory of 
knowledge in the light of such a significant admission. 

This discovery which came to Kant too late is fast becom- 
ing a commonplace of the new psychology. Its representa- 
tives are never tired of insisting that the mental life is 
characterized, from first to last, by unity and connection, that it is 
never quite ‘chaotic’ or entirely ‘raw,’ never a ‘mere manifold’ 
of ‘simple ideas,’ but always a continuous ‘stream of thought.’? 
The distinction between the earlier and the later stages of 
knowledge is not, it is insisted, a distinction between absence 
and presence of connection, but between actual connection and 
insight into the connection. At first we have mere ‘ awareness’ 
of the items in relation, later we have ‘cognition’ of the rela- 
tion itself. What lesson has this psychological discovery for 
epistemology? If I understand it aright, the lesson is that 
the function of the human mind is not to legislate for nature, 
or to dictate to the facts the order of their procession; that 
the ‘work of the mind’ is rather to recognize the structure of 
Reality, the order and relation which characterize it, than for 
the first time to ve/aZe its parts, or to create order among them. 
The real relations reproduce themselves in my mind. I sow 
the facts as so related, and then I know my knowledge of 
them, or gain an insight into their relations. 

We have only to press the empirical view in this way, and 
it will yield us the ‘ruth of the facts, the reality of which 
knowledge is the constant quest. If only his Empiricism had 
been thorough, purged of the @ prior? prejudice of Sensation- 
alism, it would have led Hume to the recognition of order and 
not chaos in the universe, of knowledge and not illusion in the 
mind. For the connection which he finds established between 
our ideas and impressions, though it is a subjective connection 
of ‘feeling,’ is yet, in its basis, factual or objective. The 
subjective connection is really founded in an objective con- 
nection. Impressions are given or ‘presented’ (to use the 


1Cf. Professor James, Principles of Psychology, 1, 9, et passim; also Héft- 
ding, Psychology, p. 117 (Eng. transl.). 
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technical term of contemporary psychology) in such and such 
an order ; and the repetition of this order, their ‘constant con- 
junction’ in experience, is for Hume the cause of their ‘ neces- 
sary connection’ in the mind. 

Thus experience, viewed empirically, not transcendentally, 
brings the subject into contact with the object, and guarantees 
the reality of knowledge; the very essence of Empiricism, 
when pressed to its extreme consequence, is the discovery of 
the object in the subject. That which Kant failed to do, Em- 
piricism achieves, and by a precise reversal of the Kantian 
method. The truth of Empiricism is that the subject has to 
learn everything from the object, to conform to 7¢, to learn ts 
ways, to reproduce it. The connections which the subject 
seemed to have made in its own strength, to have read into 
the object, — thus weaving a veil that will forever hide the ob- 
ject from its sight, — are by Empiricism traced in the very core 
of the object itself. The work of the subject is first to repro- 
duce these real relations, and then to recognize and under- 
stand them. So far, therefore, is Empiricism from being 
synonymous with Scepticism that, if pressed to its logical 
issue, it not only yields the clue to the deliverance from 
Scepticism proper, but, delivering us also from that modified 
Scepticism in which Kant rested and which we have come to 
name Agnosticism, it provides the needed ‘answer’ to Kant, 
as well as to Hume. Science, as such, has always been 
empirical in method ; and yet science is always positive, never 
sceptical, in its attitude to the real world. It is philosophy, 
and philosophy as a priori speculation, that has always been 
the parent of Scepticism. Let philosophy adopt the empirical 
attitude of science, and see in human knowledge the reproduc- 
tion of the object in and by the subject ; and philosophy, too, 
shall be delivered from Scepticism. 

This is, as I conceive it, the truth of Empiricism; and its 
lesson for epistemology is, it seems to me, the lesson of 
Realism. If there is an objective or ‘trans-subjective’ Reality, 
then our attitude to it must be the empirical attitude of 
docility, not the would-be Kantian attitude of a priori dicta- 
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tion. The ‘Copernican change of standpoint’ would shut 
us up in subjectivity ; Agnosticism, or the discovery of the 
impossibility of knowledge in any real sense, is the only 
logical outcome of such a view of knowledge. We have seen 
that in order to vindicate the reality of knowledge, even in his 
own phenomenal sense, Kant was compelled in the end to take 
the empirical attitude to the object. In his Agnosticism we 
see the logical result of his a priort Idealism z a pure Idealism 
cannot establish the reality of knowledge, but must confine us 
within the sphere of our own thought, a ‘charmed circle’ which 
we can never ‘break through to Reality.’ The unreality and 
abstractness of the Lockian and Kantian Idealism is obvious 
enough. And Hegelianism itself gives us only ‘a ghostly 
ballet of bloodless categories,’ a system of relations without 
anything related, a series of predicates without a subject, of 
adjectives without a substantive. But Empiricism teaches us 
that we are unceasingly and intimately in contact with a full, 
living, breathing Reality, that experience is a constant com- 
munion with the real, nay, that we ourselves are part of that 
Reality. We can turn round upon this experience, and 
reflectively analyze or explain it, but we must not explain it 
away. There is no such breach as Hume and Kant conceived 
between the ‘practical’ Reality of Belief and the ‘theoretical’ 
Reality of Knowledge. Our practical acquaintance with Reality 
is the basis of our theoretical, the former is already the latter in 
germ. The practical belief is the datum of epistemology or 
theory of knowledge. Such immediate and instinctive knowl- 
edge brings us into closest contact with Reality; and since all our 
knowledge flows from this source, as Empiricism has always 
maintained, it can never rise above its level. So to etherealize 
or idealize our knowledge is as impossible as to make water 
flow up hill; the result is the entire evisceration of knowl- 
edge, — mere formalism and abstraction. Short of an abso- 
lute identification of subject and object, we must take our 
stand in the object rather than in the subject. This is the 
lesson of Empiricism, and if it is the lesson of our finitude, it 
is a lesson we cannot get beyond without ceasing to be finite. 
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Rationalism and Idealism are inseparable, Empiricism and Real- 
ism. To identify the real with the rational or conceptual, is 
to identify the actual with the ideal. If thought and being 
are the same, we must see in the world the ‘work of the mind,’ 
and our logic is at the same time a metaphysic; the particular 
is reduced to the universal, existence to essence, the many to 
the one, the concrete to the abstract. Such a view of Reality 
is as old as the ‘ Realism’ of the Scholastic philosophers, which 
last is in its turn a revival of the Platonic view that only the 
universal or conceptual essence exists. In opposition to such 
an abstract Idealism, Realism is ‘the doctrine which denies most 
emphatically that existence is ever reducible to essence, and 
holds that the individual is the real.’! This doctrine is as old 
as medizval Nominalism, and the connection between it and 
Empiricism is illustrated by the fact that the great representa- 
tives of British Empiricism, Berkeley and Hume, were also 
Nominalists. Let me indicate this connection between Realism 
(in the modern sense) and Empiricism under its two chief 
aspects. 

First, while Rationalism, with its resulting Idealism, tends 
to stereotype Reality, Empiricism, with its resulting Realism, 
reveals to us the constant variety and change of the unceasing 
process of the actual. If there are ‘natural kinds’ or universal 
essences in nature, they are not fixed and rigid, like the ‘ideas’ 
of Plato, or the concepts of modern Idealism. The doctrine of 
Evolution has brought home to us the ‘continuity’ of nature, 
the genesis of species from species, the ultimate relativity of all 
distinctions. In the words of Mr. Alfred Sidgwick: “In this 
way, therefore, the picture we get of distinctions in general is 
they are really fluid, but artificially hard ; that the apparent 
absence of a borderland between (actual) A and non-A is a 
result of our incomplete powers of vision wherever it is not a 
result of deliberately shutting our eyes to some of the facts. 
Either the transition is too quick for our clumsy observation, 
or in some way the process is hidden from us at present, and 
is therefore liable to become manifest whenever our observing 


1 Mr. F.C. S. Schiller, in Philosophical Review, I, §, p. §43- 
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power, or our insight into past history or remote places, 
shall become sufficiently improved. . . . Every addition to our 
knowledge of Nature is an addition to our knowledge of some 
process —an intermediate step where formerly a gap existed ; 
and every now and then some long-received distinction is thus 
found to need revision. The history of the growth of knowl- 
edge is a history of the dissolving of older and harder distinc- 
tions; a history of the discovery (or enforced clearer recogni- 
tion) of borderland cases.”! Thus the distinction between 
the ideal, or conceptual, and the real must always remain for 
human knowledge. The real must always be for the human 
thinker not the universal, the mirror of his concept, but the 
particular, which his concept has not yet been able to grasp. 
Reality is always escaping from the mould of the universal, 
from the dominion of the concept, ceasing to be universal and 
becoming again particular. The rich life of the concrete world 
is always convicting the concept or category of ‘abstractness,’ 
and condemning it as inadequate. It is true that this is only 
a moment in the process of the real, and that the next moment 
is a new universal, reached through the particular, and in turn 
demanding a new and more adequate concept for its interpre- 


tion. Or we might say that Reality is progressively and con- 


tinuously determining and defining itself, that its process is 
one of increasing differentiation and integration. The attempt 
has been made to construct a logic of this process. Hegel has 
offered an elaborate dialectic, in which the categories are no 
longer fixed and rigid, as in the older systems, but fluid and 
ever passing over into one another. Spencer, too, has brought 
his magical formula of Evolution to bear upon the process, and 
attempted to interpret its every stage in terms of a ‘ passage 
from indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to definite, coherent 
heterogeneity.’ But is not the result of both attempts essen- 
tially the same, v7z., a failure to deduce, evolve, or explain the 
real? Do not both offer us a stone when we ask for bread, an 
abstract logical scheme in place of the concrete living fact? 
Our logic ever lags behind the swift and subtle process of the 


1 Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs, pp. 73-4- 
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actual; and a theory which would be the transcript of Reality 
must be ‘empirical’ enough to follow close in the wake of 
‘the facts.’ To make an ‘idol’ of the universal is to miss 
it; for the universal is in the keeping of the particular, and 
the particular must be patiently wooed before she will divulge 
her secret. 

But, secondly, the fact that the real is always the individual 
seems to render it impossible that Reality should ever be entirely 
conceptualized or categorized. The particularity which indi- 
vidualizes the universal is not to be deduced a priori; it can 
only be induced, learned by experience or empirically. Reduce 
the real to conceptions, idealize it, make it a ‘system of 
relations’; and you thereby formalize it, and substitute for the 
concreteness of Reality a world of shadowy abstractions. ‘The 
individual case is always richer in detail than any or all of its 
class-names strictly indicate.’! Even if we suppose, with Mill, 
that the ultimate constituents of Reality are ‘natural kinds,’ 
or, with Anaxagoras, that they are éuopep or ‘similars,’ yet 
these fundamental ‘universals’ are, in a very real sense, 
‘particulars,’ or rather ixdividuals, at once particular and 
universal; and this particular element must be induced, or 
learned empirically, from a study of the real. We can never 
say why there should have been these concrete details which 
are the starting-point of all our conceptions of Reality. These 
‘matters of fact’ are the basis of all our ‘relations of ideas’ ; 
the ideal order is the mirror of the factual. And since the 
entire process of Reality is the development or actualization of 
the potentiality locked up in these original qualitative differ- 
ences, the Empiricism which characterizes its beginnings must 
cling to the latest stages of our Knowledge. 

This lesson of empirical Realism is especially opportune at 
present, now that we have so well learned the other lesson of 
transcendental Idealism. Many of the philosophical and gen- 
eral intellectual tendencies of our time indicate, indeed, that the 
former lesson is being learned, often to the neglect of the 
latter. English thought has always been empirical and scien- 


1 Mr. A. Sidgwick, ef. p. 
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tific, rather than speculative or philosophical, and now that the 
first fervor of the Neo-Hegelian movement is passing away, we 
find in England a reaction to the empirical extreme. There, 
as elsewhere, an empirical Evolutionism seems for the moment 
the open sesame of all mysteries. In Germany, in France, and 
in America, this tendency of thought is no less evident than in 
the home of philosophical Empiricism. The attention given 
to ‘empirical’ and experimental psychology, the prevalence of 
the historical and evolutionary interest in ethics, the enthusi- 
astic study of the history of philosophy as containing an 
evolution of thought, above all the constant insistence upon 
the inseparable union of philosophy with the special sciences, 
all these tendencies clearly prove that philosophy is learning, 
however late, from the spirit of Empiricism which has so long 
characterized science, and that the lesson she is learning is 


the lesson of Realism. 
James Sern. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRITINGS BY AND ON KANT 
WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN GERMANY UP TO 
THE END OF 1887. (III) 


336) Glaubensbekenntniss eines deutschen Dorfschulmeisters, die Gewiss- 
heit von dem Daseyn Gottes betreffend, gegen die Kantische Philosophie. 
(By Rector Vogel of Niirnberg.) In /. C. Kénig’s Freund der aufgeklar- 
ten Vernunft und wahren Tugend. Part I. 8vo. Niirnberg. pp. 30-65. 
(Theoretical proof of the existence of God, based on the argument that 
everything, which the nature of our thinking constrains us to regard as 
certain, is for us necessary, and must be thought of as Being. Under this 
rubric belong the existence of the objects of our sensible knowledge, as not 
being contained in our idea, and also the concept of God.) Reprinted in 
Mtr., II. pp. 156-174. 

336a, 6) Heinicke, Sm. Cf. nos, 210, 211. 

337) Herder, I. G.: Gott. — Einige Gespréche. Small 8vo. Gotha. 
Ettinger. pp. viii, 252. (A defence of Spinozism, containing many attacks 
upon Kant, indirect and overt. Against his affirmation of the impossibility 
of all demonstration of the existence of God, Herder himself adduces a 
variant of the ontological proof.) Second edition, with the title: Go#z. 
Einige Gespriche tiber Spinoza’s System, nebst Shaftesbury’s Naturalis- 
mus. Zweite verkiirzte und vermehrte Auflage. Same place. 1800. 
pp. xxiv, 336. (The passages directed against Kant are, in this edition, 
made more explicit.) Also reprinted in the collected editions of Herder’s 


works. 


338-3424, Jacobi. 

338) Jacobi, Fr. Hur.: David Hume tiber den Glauben, oder Idealis- 
mus und Realismus. Ein Gesprich. 8vo. Breslau. Loewe. pp. ix, 230. 
In the collection of his “ Werke”, vol. ii. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1815. 
Fleischer the younger. pp. 127-310. In the Beylage (pp. 209-230: Ueber 
den transcendentalen Idealismus, at the beginning of which reference is 
made to the difference between R. Va. and R. Vb, and R. Vb is said to have 
suffered important losses) Jacobi accuses Kant of inconsistency, because he 
admits that objects make impressions on our senses. This cannot be said 
of Phenomena, since they are supposed to be simple ideas ; nor of ¢hings- 
in-themselves, since we know nothing at all of them, dependent as they are 
only on “the purely subjective form of our thought, the form which apper- 
tains exclusively to our peculiar sensibility.” Transcendental Idealism 
leads, according to Jacobi, to the complete surrender of things-in-them- 
selves, that is, to Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre ; and transforms all objective 
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reality into subjective semblance. Jacobi is a realist, believing that we pos- 
sess an immediate knowledge, not based on inference, of our own bodies ; of 
external objects, which exist independently of our idea ; and of freedom in 
us, and a God over us. This knowledge, since it does not take its origin in 
rational considerations, he designates ‘ belief’ or ‘sense’; later ‘reason’ or 
‘feeling’. In spite of this terminological variation, his philosophy remained 
the same throughout his whole life. Of his later writings, we have esfecially 
to note the following : 

339) Jacobi: Jacobi an Fichte. 8vo. Hamburg. 1799. Perthes. pp. x, 
106. Werke, vol. iii, 1816. pp. 1-57 (esp. pp. 36-42). 

340) Jacobi: Ueber das Unternehmen des Kriticismus, die Vernunft zu 
Verstande zu bringen und der Philosophie iiberhaupt eine neue Absicht cu 
geben. \n Beytrége zur leichtern Uebersicht des Zustandes der Philo- 
sophie beym Anfange des 19ten Jahrhunderts. Published by C. L. Rein- 
hold. Third Part. Large 8vo. Hamburg. 1802. Perthes. pp. 1-110. 
Werke, vol. iii, 1816. pp. 59-195. (Containing the weakest and most 
difficult of Jacobi’s writings. From p. 82 [resp. 158] it was revised by his 
friend Képpen, Jacobi being prevented from completing it by ill-health and 
other misfortunes. It is markedly influenced by Fichte’s continuation of 
the Kantian philosophy ; and consists mainly of a series of conclusions 
gained by aid of the Transcendental Deduction, special emphasis being laid 
on the psychological elements in this.) 

341) J obi: Von den gittlichen Dingen und ihrer Offenbarung. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 1811. Fleischer. Second, cheap edition, 1822. Werke, vol. iii, 
1816. pp. 245-460 (esp. pp. 344-378). 

342) Jacobi: Vorrede zu David Hume, etc.; zugleich Einleitung in des 
Verfassers siimmtliche philosophische Schriften. Werke, vol. ii, 1815. 
pp. 3-123. (New in these writings is Jacobi’s polemic against Kant’s 
moral proof of the existence of God. This is impossible, because the 
existence of God is not in any way capable of proof, but must be matter 
of belief. Kant’s moral principle Jacobi declares to be an empty form. 
Morality is independent both of the concept of duty, and of that of happi- 
ness ; and is not determined by an abstract universal law, but is an instinct 
with which every man is endowed, a basal impulse, the realization of which 
must be individual. The law is made for man, and can therefore in certain 
cases be repealed for man.) 

342a) Lachmann, F. H. Jacobi’s Kant-Kritik. 1. D. Large 8vo. 
Halle an der Saale. 1881. pp. 60. (A brief exposition of Jacobi’s 
objections, unfortunately almost entirely without references ; and a full refu- 
tation of them, which does not do justice to Jacobi, although the con- 
demnation of no. 340 is well deserved. It is argued that Jacobi has been 
unsuccessful in all the essential points of his polemic, and that he has mis- 
understood Kant’s true meaning both in general and even in essential par- 
ticulars. The paper shows an exact and thorough knowledge of Kant: it 
regards Rationalism as the starting-point and centre of the R. Va.; attempts 
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a psychological explanation of the conflicting utterances regarding things-in- 
themselves ; and rightly distinguishes, in each of the two transcendental 
deductions of the R. Va. and R. Vb., different and not wholly congruent 
methods of proof. 


343-373, Jakob, L. H. 


343) Jakob, Ludw. Hur.: Prolegomena sur praktischen Philosophie. 
8vo. Halle. 1787. Schwetschke and Son. pp. 28. (This is the first of 
a series of writings in which Jakob attempted, without himself originating 
or developing important theses, to extend and popularize Kant’s practical 
philosophy, to give it a less forbidding exterior, and to bring it nearer to 
common notions. His method involved a certain smoothing and softening 
of the rigorousness of the Kantian principles ; but this fact was itself of 
assistance to his books.) — A further continuation of no. 343 is: 

344) Jakob: Philosophische Sittenlehre. 8vo. Halle. 1794. Hem- 
merde and Schwetschke. pp. 536.— Varying somewhat from Kant is : 

345) Jakob: Ueber das moralische Gefiihl, an Kanzler von Hoffmann. 
8vo. Halle. 1788. Franke and Bispink. pp. 32. Reprint, with improve- 
ments, in no. 356, pp. 229-256. (The feeling of reverence rests upon 
Reason in general, not, as in Kant, on the pure practical Reason alone. 
One form of it, the feeling of reverence for the moral law, is the moral 
feeling ; the correctness of which is tested by reference to the general 
feeling of reverence, and which is developed along with Reason.) 

346) Jakob: Ueber die Fretheit. Prefixed to Kiesewetter’s work : Ueber 
den ersten Grundsatz der Moralphilosophie. (CE£. no. 462.) 1788. Re- 
printed in no. 356, pp. 159-172. (Empty and pretentious verbiage. Free- 
dom is attested by Selfconsciousness. Reason can neither explain nor deny 
it; and only attempts this, so long as it is not restricted by criticism to its 
true task.) 

347) Jakob: Dissertatio philosophica, in gua quaeritur, an sint officia, 
ad quae hominem natura obligatum esse, demonstrari nequeat, nisi posita 
animorum immortalitate; quae anno 1789 praemium legati Stolpiani 
reportavit. Accedunt de codem argumento dissertationes tres; prima 
latina, Dan. Fr. Hauff; secunda belgica, Al. B. Fardon; tertia latina, 
L. G. Bekenn. Lugd. Bat. 1790. Luchtmans. — Jakob’s paper was 
published in his own translation : 

348) Jakob: Beweis fiir die Unsterblichkeit der Seele aus dem Begriffe 
der Pflicht. Eine Preisschrift, mit einiger Verdnderung, von dem Ver- 
Sasser selbst aus dem Lateinischen iibersetzt. Small 8vo. Ziillichau. 1790. 
Frommann’s heirs. pp. lxxxii, 100. 2nd edition. Completely revised. Same 
place, 1794. pp. 240. (Diffuse in style, and aiming to be popular, the 
work brings to their complete development the germs of Eudaemonism in 
Kant’s proof, and thus allows the harshness of this to appear in full light. 
Jakob asserts, for instance, that, in the absence of a belief in immortality, 
the chief end must be self-preservation, and death for one’s country there- 
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fore sheer folly. So that here Kant’s rigorousness is transformed into its 
direct opposite.) 

349) The above work was revised in 7. A.,1795. pp. 169-176. Answered 
in the supplement to 7. 4., 1795: “ Philosoph. Anzeiger.” pp. 57—-6o: 

350) Jakob: Noch ein Wort iiber den praktischen Glauben an die 
Unsterblichkeit in Bezichung auf die Recension meiner Preisschrift. — 
There appeared a further reply : 

351) Versuch einer Priifung des von Herrn Jakob aufgestellten Beweises 
fiir die Unsterblichkeit der Seele. (By K. H. Gl. Schneider.) Large 8vo. 
Leipzig. 1793. Crusius. pp. 122. 

352) Jakob: Ueber den moralischen Beweis fiir das Dasein Gottes. 
Small 8vo. Liebau. 1791. Friedrich. pp. iv, 196. 2nd edition. Same 
place, 1798. (This proof is the only one possible : it is, indeed, itself less a 
proof of the existence of God, than an exf/anation of our belief in God, — 
which is furthered by the propagation and exposition of moral ideas, and by 
purification of the concept of God.) 

353) Jakob: Ueber die Nothliige und was derselben dhnlich ist. \n 
Ph. I., 1794, iv, 2; pp. 238-251. (An attempt to justify certain lies, as 
against Kant’s formal moral principle.) 

354) Jakob: Ueber die Religion. A philosophical paper in I. A., 1796. 
pp. 209-240. Reprinted, with some alterations, in no. 356, pp. 116-158. 
(Revelations and Miracles are not knowledge, but concepts of reflexion, 
which only assert that one perceives in the contents of the Bible a constant 
tendency to a divine, that is, a moral End.— All compromise, and vain 
effort to steer a safe course between Scylla and Charybdis.) 

355) Jakob: Die allgemeine Religion. Ein Buch fiir gebildete Leser. 
Large 8vo. Halle. 1797. Hemmerde and Schwetschke. pp. xxxii, 576. 
(There is a very sensible review in I. A., 1797, pp. 667-688, in which it is 
stated that the book is not intended for a contribution to science, but is 
a philosophico-religious work. Contents: Basis and content of moral- 
theology, Religious consideration of nature — the omnipotence, wisdom and 
goodness of God ; a very diffuse prosecution of the old physico-theology, 
Refutation of objections to moral religion, Advantages of this latter.) Cf. 
with no. 355 : Religion, Ueber “ die allgemeine .” 1801. 

356) Jakob: Vermischte philosophische Abhandlungen aus der Teleo- 
logie, Politik, Religionslehre und Moral. 8vo. Halle. 1797. Waisenhaus- 
Buchhandlung. pp. xxiv, 463. (Nos. 345, 346, 354 are reprints. Further 
to be mentioned is vi. Aristdus, oder iiber die Vorsehung. Ein philo- 
sophisches Gesprich. pp. 260-463.) (Turns upon the moral proof of the 
existence of God and of a Providence, which has set up the moral culture of 
the human race, and moral happiness as the final cause of creation. Con- 
nected with it, and with the second part of no. 355, is no. i; Ueber die 
Lehre von den Zwecken. Ein philosophischer Versuch. pp. 1-14.) 

357) Jakob: Grundsdtze der Weisheit des menschlichen Lebens. Ein 
Buch fiir gebildete Leser. 8vo. Halle. 1800, pp. 616. Hemmerde and 
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Schwetschke. (A second part of the A//gemeine Religion.) — Jakob varied 
his theoretical standpoint. The first work to be noticed in this connexion is : 
358) Jakob: Priifung der Mendelssohnschen Morgenstunden, oder aller 
Spekulativen Bewetse fiir das Dasein Gottes, in Vorlesungen. Nebst einer 
Abhandlung von Herrn Prof. Kant. 8vo. Leipzig. 1786. Heinsius. 
i-xlviii, Preface; xlix-Ix, the very remarkable essay by Kant. pp. 394. 
(pp- 1-158. Exposition of the Aesthetic and Analytic, giving a free repro- 
duction or a verbal repetition of Kant’s thoughts. This is followed by a 
refutation of Mendelssohn’s proofs — which had been partly given in 
strictly syllogistic form —in connexion with Kant’s Criticism of rational 
theology. Jakob regards the limitation to experience, resulting from Ideal- 
ism, as the main point in the Criticism, and is the first to father upon Kant 
the view that things-in-themselves are only an Idea of the Understanding, 
necessary for the coherent representation of phenomena, and therefore 
belonging simply to the form of our thought. On this account, he asserts, 
there can be equally little urged for and against their existence, but they 
must be assumed for practical-moral reasons ; while as a matter of fact a 
plurality of things-in-themselves was always a tacit presupposition of Kant’s. 
That Space and Time are at once subjective and objective is not an impos- 
sibility, according to Jakob ; but this view is excluded from metaphysic as a 
mere hypothesis.) We find the same opinion, that the unknowability of 
things-in-themselves is the central point of the Criticism, 1787, in : 

359) Jakob: Brief an den Herausgeber, des Herrn Jacobi Idealismus 
und Realismus betreffend. \n Casar's Denkwiirdigkeiten, vol. v. 1788. 
pp. 206-243. (Finds fault with Jacobi’s identification [no. 338] of Transcen- 
dental and Berkeleyan Idealism, and discusses certain technical Kantian 
expressions, not altogether in the Kantian sense. It is said, for instance, 
that by the objects which affect us [Introduction to R. Va] Kant intended 
phenomena.) 

360) Jakob: Grundriss der allgemeinen Logik und kritische Anfangs- 
griinde der allgemeinen Metaphysik. 8vo. Halle. 1788. Franke and 
Bispink, in commission. Logik, pp. 246; Metaphysik, pp. 350. With 
Preface and two Indices. 

361) A lengthy notice of the work in Feder’s Ph. B., vol. ii. 1789. 
pp. 172-217. 

362) Also in A. D. B., 1789, vol. 89, 1. pp. 1-20. This last, together 
with the review of the second edition, same place, 1792, 

363) Vol. 106, I, pp. 177-183, is reprinted in A/¢r., 1, pp. 218-233. 
No. 360 takes up the same standpoint with regard to Idealism as did nos. 
358, 359. The Logik is of importance, because in it there is carried 
through for the first time Kant’s idea of a purely formal logic, independent 
of empirical Psychology at least in its first main division. Its contents are 
in touch with Kant’s Logic, published later by Jasche, at so many points 
above and beyond those indicated in the R. V., that one might suppose 
Jakob to have made use of some of Kant’s lecture-notes, In its contents, 
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the Metaphysik does not vary from the Avritik; but the work does not 
attempt (like those of Schultz and others) to follow the latter with the 
greatest possible literalness. Jakob carries out the system of Predicables ; 
at times he even goes so far as to make changes in arrangement, — 
especially, ¢. g., in including the systematic exposition of the ideas of reason 
in the Analytik, and in placing the treatment of the concepts of reflexion, ‘ 
as ontology, at the beginning of the Dia/ektik, and coérdinating it with the { 
three other main portions of the subject (a procedure which shows a right 
appreciation of the true relations of the subject-matter, but which is certainly 
not in agreement with the Kantian scheme, adopted elsewhere). The J/eta- 
paAysik is therefore, even at the present day, not wholly without value as a 
commentary for the exposition of the Avi#/k, though it is in no sense a 
great work. At the beginning of the nineties, Jakob’s opinions underwent 
achange. He now believed that, just as certainly as there are phenomena, 
are there actually things-in-themselves, to the notion of which we are led by 
the notion of phenomena, and which we can and must bring under the 
category of Existence, although, through the imperfection of intuition (sen- 
sation), the ‘how’ of their existence remains wholly undetermined. More 
than that: he seems to hold the view, that things-in-themselves must be 
connected together in accordance with the laws of the understanding, if they 
are to be known by it ; and that therefore the categories are at once sub- 
jective and objective. This change of attitude is everywhere apparent in 
the publications of the nineties. And first in : > 

364) Jakob: David Hume itiber die menschliche Natur, aus dem 
Exnglischen, nebst kritischen Versuchen sur Beurtheilung dieses Werkes. 
Vol. i: Ueber den menschlichen Verstand. Large 8vo. Halle. 1790. 
Hemmerde and Schwetschke. pp. vi, 843. (Jakob’s remarks, pp. 529-843.) 
vol. ii: Ueber die Leidenschaften. Large 8vo. Same place, 1791. pp. 314. 

: vol. iii: Ueber die Moral. Large 8vo. Same place, 1792. pp. xiv, 302. 

(The rule followed in this criticism, of attacking Hume’s first principle that 
all knowledge is derived from experience, is expounded by Jakob in more 
detail in A. A. M7, 1791, 1, 1. pp. 44-74 :) 

365) Jakob : Ueber David Hume's Skepticismus. Ein kritischer Versuch. 
—Same place. pp. 1-17: 

366) Jakob: Ueber Erkennen; ein Vorschlag sur Beilegung einiger 
philosophischen Streitighkeiten. (Every idea which js referred to a definite 


object, z.¢., is thought of as contained in it, may be named knowledge : so i 
that Jakob can speak, with the Dogmatists, of a knowledge of things-in- 
themselves, although not of a knowledge of their material predicates. At 4 


the same time, our understanding can know the objective form of their 
connexion in a certain way, since, so far as they are related to an under- 
standing, they must be amenable to the categories.) 

367) Jakob: Second and completely revised edition of no. 360. 8vo. 
Halle. 1791. Hemmerde and Schwetschke. pp. 535. Third edition, 
revised. Same place, 1794. pp. xxvi, 504, and index. Fourth edition, 
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revised and enlarged. Same place, 1800. 28 sheets, with preface and index. 
— Jakob also wrote upon Aesthetics and Natural Law, adopting Kant’s 
principles in his treatment. In his psychology, he at least made use of the 
Kantian terminology : 

368) Jakob: Grundriss der Erfahrungs-Seelenlehre. 8vo. Halle. 1791. 
Hemmerde and Schwetschke. pp. 318. Second and completely revised 
edition. Same place, 1795. pp. xxiv, 438. Third and improved edition, 
1800. pp. xxii, 462. Fourth edition, 1810. 

369) Jakob: Kurzer Abriss der Kritik des Geschmacks. 8vo. Halle. 
1793. Hemmerde and Schwetschke. 

370) Jakob: Philosophische Rechtslehre oder Naturrecht. 8vo. Halle. 
1795. Renger. pp. xxii, 524. Second and improved edition. 1802. 
pp- 446. Index of printer’s errors in /. fA. A. 1795. pp. 151, 152. 
(General political and international law, with partial treatment of individual 
law.) — One section of his work on Law had been previously examined 
anonymously by Jakob, in : 

370a) Antimachiavel oder tiber die Grenzen des biirgerlichen Gehor- 
sams. Auf Veranlassung zweyer Aufsdtze in der Berl. Monatschrift 
(Sept. and Dec., 1793) von den Herren Kant und Genz. (By L. H. Jakob.) 
8vo. Halle. 1794. Renger. pp. xxviii, 164. Second edition, with author’s 
name, 1796. Twelve sheets. (Against Kant, no. 78. The moral nature 
of man requires in certain cases [defined, and illustrated by examples] a 
refusal of civic obedience, and an actual resistance to the sovereign.) 

371) Jakob: Auszug aus dem Naturrechte des Prof. Jakob, von thm 
selbst verfertigt; zum Gebrauche fiir Vorlesungen. 8vo. Halle. 1796. 
Renger. pp. 181. 

372) Jakob: Tabellarischer Abriss einer Encyklopidie aller Wissen- 
schaften und Kiinste, als Manuscript fiir seine Zuhdrer. 8vo. Halle. 
1800. Ruff. pp. 30. 

373) Die Annalen der Philosophie (I. A. 1795-1797), of which Jakob 
was the editor, are characterized by the number of detailed reviews which 
they contain. Everything, it is true, is regarded onesidedly, from the 
Kantian standpoint; but as a rule a good idea of the works is obtained 
from accurate summaries. The Annalen represent in many cases Beck's 
{a co-worker with Jakob] appreciation and continuation of the Kantian 
doctrine, without recognizing this latter as such ; their principal aim is to 
oppose Reinhold.) 

373@) Kausch. Cf. no. 400. 

374) LZ. 1787, 1. pp. 249-252. Review of M. A., no. 64. 

375) LZ. iii. pp. 1489-92. Review * ¢ of R. Vb. 

375a) Manier: Nach Kantischer aufgeliste Axiomen. Cf. no. 211. 


376-389, Obereit. 
376) Obereit, Ik. Hrm.: Die versweifelte Metaphysik zwischen Kant 
und Wizenmann. Large 8vo. No place given. 1787. Two sheets. 
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377) Obereit: Der wiederkommende Lebensgeist der versweifelten 
Metaphysik. Ein kritisches Drama sur neuen Grund-Critik vom Geist 
des Cebes. 8vo. Berlin. Decker and Son. 1787. pp. 14o. 

378) Obereit: Aufkiarungsversuch der Optik des ewigen Natur-Lichts, 
bis auf den ersten Grund aller Griinde, sur tiefsten Grund-Critik des 
veinen Verstandes. Small 8vo. Berlin. 1788. Decker and Son. pp. 117. 

379) (Obereit:) Maasstab und Kompass aller Vernunft, in der all- 
gemein Ziel und Maas gebenden Gleichgewichtswissenschaft, aus dem 
Vollkommenheitsgrunde. 8vo. Meiningen. 1789. Hanisch. pp. 20. 

380) (Obereit :) Ers-Rathsel der Vernunftkritik und der versweifelten 
Metaphysik ; in der Unmiglichkeit eines Beweises und Nichtbeweises vom 
Daseyn Gottes aus Wesensbegriffen. 8vo. Meiningen. 1789. Hanisch. 
pp. 48. 

381) (Obereit:) Critische Spatzierginge sum Ziele der Vernunft in Ely- 
sdischen Feldern. Vom Geist der verzweifelten Metaphysik. 8vo. Mei- 
ningen. 1789. Hanisch. pp. go. 

382) (Obereit:) Das offene Geheimniss aller Geheimnisse, die Natur- 
quelle moralischer und physischer Wunder, sur Entwickelung der hochsten 
Magie des Orients. (Refers to the essays on miracles in the Zeutscher 
Merkur; graues Ungeheuer, etc.) 8vo. Meiningen. 1789. Hanisch. 
pp- 40. (Defence of miracles.) 

383) (Obereit :) Die spielende Universalkritik der ganzen Weltvernunft 
in einem Gleichgewichtsspiel tiber alles sum hochsten Zweckrecht; ein 
Géttergesprich, gesellig eriffnet durch alte Musensihne, Gotthard Nulle 
und ungenannte Briider des alten architektonischen Orients. 8vo. Fried- 
berg and Leipzig. 1790. pp. 265. 

384) (Obereit:) Beobachtungen tiber die Quelle der Metaphysik, von alten 
Zuschauern, veranlasst durch Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 8vo. 
Meiningen. 1791. Hanisch. 12% sheets. (Obereit, a Swiss by birth, 
was of an honest, open, ideal character, but a strange enthusiast and 
obscure mystic. From 1786 to 1791 he was “ Hof- und Cabinetsphilosoph ” 
to the Duke of Meiningen. In these writings, he attacks the views of Kant, 
which are, for the most part, entirely misunderstood, and propounds a 
mysticism, which he delights to connect with Malebranche. Man is said to 
possess an “ Ewigkeitsgemeinsinn” by the aid of which he “einsieht” God 
and divine things, —a function of the soul, which appears as Experience by 
the side of Thought ‘and Intuition, and which reaches, e. g., even to the 
History of Creation. All Obereit’s writings are confused and obscure to 
unintelligibility, and repellent through their superfluity of superlatives and 
of word-formations with the prefix “all”; but they are not without many 
traces of deep thought, and were written from pure love of humanity, and 
for the furtherance of its happiness. His reading of U., and especially of 
Reinhold’s works, brought about a revolution in his mode of thought, so 
great that he himself admitted that he had, till then, completely misunder- 
stood Kant’s writings, and declared himself a disciple of his philosophy on 
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Reinhold’s basis. He still retained, it is true, his mystic doctrine of the 
knowledge of God ; and, in essential, his philosophy remained unchanged. 
He felt the need [a sign of his honesty and love of truth] of publicly 
retracting his former utterances. He did this in :) 

385) Oberett’s Widerruf fiir Kant. Ein psychologischer Kreislauf. 
(With annotations by Maimon; in Moritz and Maimon’s Magazin zur 
Erfahrungsseelenkunde, vol. ix, 1792, second part, pp. 106-143. In reply 
to the remarks of Maimon, who found the enthusiast and cabalist Obereit, to 
some extent at least, bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, there appeared 
in the third part of the J/agazin, pp. 86-99 :) 

386) Obereit: Schreiben des Herrn Obereitt an Herrn S. Maimon. 
(Answered in the same, pp. 100-105 :) 

387) Maimon, Sal.: Antwort auf das Schreiben des Herrn Obereit 
an Herrn S. Maimon. (Both letters deal most particularly with the 
question — defended by Obereit — of the treatment of the speeulative in 
general, including mathematics, according to practical principles. — Obereit 
further expounded his position, on what professed to be Reinhold’s prin- 
ciples, in :) 

388) Obereit: Socratischer Original-Gemeinsinn. 1793. (But with this, 
again, his philosophical development was not come to an end. In 1794 he 
went over to Fichte, so far as it was possible for him to get out of his own 
skin. Fichte’s system he characteristically designates as Real-Criticism. 
To this period belongs his last work :) 

389) Obereit: Finale Vernunft-Kritik fiir das grade Herz, zum Com- 
mentar Hrn. M. Zwansigers, tiber Kant’s Kritik der praktischen Ver- 
nunft,; mit neupragmatischer Syntheokritik, Ontostatik und Utistatik. 
Large 8vo. Niirnberg. 1796. Schneider and Weigel. pp. 144. 


390-391, Pesold. 


390) Pesold, Chr. Fr.: De argumentis nonnullis, quibus, Deum esse, 
philosophi probant, observationes quaedam adversus Imm. Kantium. 
Programma. 4to. Leipzig. pp. 15. Reprinted in Mtr. II, pp. 175-192. 
(Pezold attacks Kant’s moral proof of the existence of God, defending the 
cosmological and physicotheological. So far the paper is worthless, and 
misunderstanding crops up again. But some passages are to the point: as, 
e. g., When it is said that if virtue is to be practised only for its own sake, it 
needs no reward ; or that the cosmological proof does not presuppose the 
ontological. — Against Pezold appeared :) 

391) Born, Fr. Glo.: De scientia et conjectura specimen metaphysicum 
ad diluenda Pesoldi dubia adversus Kantium nuper proposita. (Motto : 
Amicus Plato est, amicus Aristoteles; magis amica veritas.) 8vo. 
Leipzig. 1787. Breitkopf. pp. 92. New edition, large 8vo, Leipzig, 1805. 
Hinrichs. (The first 67 pages are occupied with a comprehensible exposition 
of the R. V. The second part [de conjectura = certainty based on sub- 
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jective, not objective reasons] contains an exposition of the moral proof of 
the existence of God, and a refutation of the separate points made by 
Pezold.) 

392-394, Rehberg. 


392) Rehberg, Aug. Wilh.: Ueber das Verhiltniss der Metaphysik zu 
der Religion. Drink deep or taste not. Small 8vo. Berlin. Mylius. 
pp. 175. (An excellent book, which does credit to its motto. All dogmatic 
metaphysic leads to Spinozism, which, however, can do as little harm to 
religion as Kant’s system. Religion is altogether independent of meta- 
physic, and must obtain its proofs elsewhere. Rehberg venerates Spinoza, 
though he is himself an adherent of Kant, — and an independent one. He 
differs from Kant particularly in ethics. According to him, the ultimate 
moral principle rests upon the Law of Contradiction, and is therefore 
analytic : an action is moral, if it coincides with the view of the disinterested 
understanding, whose activity is uninfluenced by knowledge of its own 
advantage. The moral motive is the pleasure felt in the performance of 
moral actions.) 

393) Against the author of the review in the A. Z. Z., 1788, II, no. 153 4, 
pp- 689-696, Rehberg defends himself in 7. J7., 1788, Sept. pp. 215- 
233. Here he again sets forth the chief points of his doctrine : — 

394) Rehberg: Erlaiiterung einiger Schwierigheiten der natirlichen 
Theologie. 

395) Reimarus, I. Albr.: Ueber die Griinde der menschlichen Erkennt- 
niss und der natiirlichen Religion. Small 8vo. Hamburg. 1787. Bohn. 
pp. 172. (Reimarus represents a Dogmatism, which has been greatly tem- 
pered by Kant’s influence ; and defends it on the one hand against Kant, 
on the other against Spinoza, Jakobi, and Wizenmann. Neither Belief 
[Jakobi, Wizenmann] nor the healthy Understanding of mankind [ Mendels- 
sohn] is the source of our knowledge ; but Reason alone, whose truths pos- 
sess not only a subjective but an objective validity for us. Reason leads 
us to a certain degree of knowledge of the supersensuous, the intelligible, 
by the aid of the transcendental law of causation, which itself takes us 
finally to the existence of God, by way of cosmology.) 

395 a) Schmid, lh. Wilh. Cf. no. 618. 

396) Sendschreiben gegen Meiners’ Angriff auf Kant. Cf. no. 240. 


397, 398, Sprengel. 


397) Sprengel, Kurt: Specimen inaugurale philosophico-medicum sis- 
tens rudimentorum Nosologiae dynamicorum prolegomena. 8vo. Halle. 
Hendel. pp. 108. (Connects with M.A. Sprengel establishes the principles 
of the science of pathology, which has to begin with a consideration of 
mechanical forces and of those of the living animal body, — vital force, 
irritability, sensibility, and contractility. The work was criticised in a bitter 
tone by :) 
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398) Weber, Ag. Gli.: Endurteil jeder kiinftigen Metaphysik der 
Arzneywissenschaft. Addressed to the editor, in Briefe an Aerste und 
Weltweise tiber Bediirfnisse der Zeitgenossen. Part 1. 8vo. Halle. 
1788. Hendel. Fourth letter. pp. 283-308. 

399) Studentenbalgerey tiber die Kantische Philosophie. Written from 
the seat of a University, in Analekten fiir Politik, Philosophie und Lite- 
vratur, in Erorterungen und Nachrichten, welche in Deutchlands sémt- 
lichen Journalen vermisst werden. 8vo. Leipzig. (Mannheim. Léffler.) 
1787. Num. VII. (Two students fight about the Kantian philosophy. 
One is punished by imprisonment; but protests on the ground that 
the academical senate, which is opposed to Kant’s doctrines, is not 
impartial.) 

400) Suitnak’s Brief tiber Kant. I. 1. Kausch’s Antwort im Namen 
der apologetischen Gesellschaft. In Afpologien. 8vo. Leipzig. 1787. 
Beer. Collection I, Part I, pp. 42 ff., 48 ff. Continuation of the essay 
on Kant’s works by Kausch (not completed in the first part), Part III, 
pp. 329 ff. (‘Suitnak’— Kantius’ read backwards — calls on the afolog. 
Gesellschaft, with ribald abuse, to oppose the charlatan Kant, who has with 
malice held the public down to folly by his high-sounding nonsense. Kausch 
repudiates the demand, but expresses doubt about Kant [from Feder’s stand- 
point], and especially about his doctrine of Space.) 

401) 7., p. 364. Review* of Mrg. 

401 a, 6) Tittel,G. A. Cf. nos. 296, 299. 

402) Unterhaltungen, Philosophische. Second vol. Leipzig. I. G. 
Miiller. pp. 117-163: Der Idealist, widerlegt durch sich selbst, by W.; 
pp. 164-170: Ueber den ontologischen Bewets des Daseyns Gottes, by W. 
(Both papers consist in foolish polemic against the assertions of Kant and 
Weishaupt, in no. 302, which are misunderstood throughout. The anti- 
nomies are said to constitute the central point of the Ar7¢zz.) 

402a) Versuch iiber die Natur der speculativen Vernunft. (Abel. Cf. 
no. 231. 

403) Versuche tiber die Grundsitze der Metaphysik der Sitten des 
Herrn Prof. Kant. In Deutsches Museum. 1787. Wl, pp. 104-118. 
Second essay, with the title, Ueber die Grundlegung zu einer Metaphysik 
der Sitten, des Herrn Prof. Kant. 1788. 1, pp. 543-570. Third essay, 
1788, II, pp. 153-184. Fourth essay, pp. 264-292. The first three essays 
reprinted in J/¢r., III, pp. 58-136. (In the first essay, the system of morals 
based on happiness is opposed to Kant’s System der Wiirde der Mensch- 
heit. The former, with the exposition of which its adherents will not 
declare themselves content, gets the worst in the argument. The other 
three essays contain a good discussion of Kant’s Principles, always in agree- 
ment with him. They lay especial value on clear exposition of the course 
of the thought.) 

403a) Weishaupt, Ad. Cf. no. 306. 

4034) Wizenmann, Th. Cf. no. 293. 
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1788. 
404-432, Abicht. 


404) Abicht, J. Hur.: De philosophiae Kantianae habitu ad theolo- 
giam. Sectio I. et Il. 4to. Erlangen. Ellordt. pp. 28. (A valueless 
affirmative in answer to the at that time much ventilated question, whether 
Kant’s philosophy was advantageous to religion.) 

405) Abicht: Versuch einer kritischen Untersuchung tiber das Willens- 
geschifte und einer darauf gegriindeten Beantwortung der Frage: 
Warum gehn die moralischen Lehren bey den Menschen so wenig in gute 
Gesinnungen und Handlungen iiber? 8vo. Frankfurt a. M. Jager. 
pp. 307. (Kant’s attempt to establish aprioristic and universally valid prin- 
ciples for our mental faculty is brought out by Abicht, nos. 405 and 406, 
in an acute, independent and clever way. But the author’s close adhesion 
to Kant’s systematization leads him in many cases to absurdity and bad 
taste, so that valuabl¢ thoughts are often completely obscured. In no. 405 
his aim is the deduction from @ friorZ principles of a safe method for the 
education of the human will to morality. To this end he divides up the 
volitional function into its component parts, investigates these in their 
mutual relations, and discovers that ‘interest’ is that one among them 
which furnishes the best key to the whole secret of practical philosophy. 
The possibility of it depends upon a special faculty of the mind, the faculty 
of enjoyment. The possibility of its specific forms depends on the original 
sources and forms of the faculty; which are enumerated in:) 

406) Abicht: Versuch einer Metaphysik des Vergniigens nach Kantischen 
Grundsdtzen, zur Grundlegung einer systematischen Thelematologie und 
Moral. Small 8vo. Leipzig. 1789. Haug’s widow. pp. xxiv, 302. 
(Abicht aims to establish aprioristic principles for Feeling. For this pur- 
pose he transfers the systematic framework of the critique of Reason to his 
subject-matter. All pleasures arise from the contemplation of the ego and 
its properties, or of self-perfection. These attributes of the ego, the pathic 
categories, are superinduced by us, as form, upon the matter of all our ideas; 
and are contemplated, if we become conscious of the objectified ideas, in 
the objects, — which are thus made sources of pleasure. The properties of 
the ego, our internal possessions, express themselves in, and are extended 
by virtue; which thus leads, independently of the presence or absence of 
external possessions, to perfect self-contemplation, and so to pure happiness. 
— Additions to nos. 405, 406, giving fuller details and more exact argu- 
ments, with frequent commendatory references to the two works, are to be 
found in WV. PA. Vol. 1, 1. 1789:) 

407) Abicht: Ueber die falschen Moralprincipien. pp. 16-63. (Apri- 
oristic construction of history. Enumeration of the historical systems 
of morality as the only possible ones. Rules for their estimation are 
established, based on Kant, but carried out independently. Criticism of 
Hutcheson’s system.) 
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408) Abicht: Ueber die Freiheit des Willens. Vol. I, 1. 1789. 
pp- 64-85. (Freedom is regarded as the faculty of man to be the sole and 
self-determinant of his volition, in accordance with internal necessity, that 
is to say with his own, in itself determined nature.) 

409) Abicht: Ueber den Stolz, von der thelematologischen und morali- 
schen Seite betrachtet. Vol.1,1. 1789. pp. 97-136. (Exaggeration of 
Kant’s view that dignity is inherent in every man as the Selbstzweck. 
The feeling of dignity, of noble pride, is made the true and all-powerful 
motive to virtue, the one great support of all morality, and at the same time 
its true reward.) 

410) Abicht: Neuer Beweis des aufgestellten Princips su einer 
vollstandigen Critik des Gefiihlsvermégens als eine Einleitung zur 
praktischen Philosophie. Vol. 1, 3, 1790, pp. 372-413; Vol. I, 4, 1790, 
pp. 545-608; Vol. II, 1-2, 1790, pp. 87-165. The last two essays are 
entitled: Fortsetzung der Theorie des Gefiihlsvermogens. (New exposition 
of the principal contents of nos. 405 and 406.— A system of morality, in 
which the main emphasis is laid on harmonization with the Christian doc- 
trine, as rightly understood, is set forth by Abicht in:) 

411) Adbicht: Neues System einer philosophischen Tugendlehre aus der 
Natur der Menschheit entwickelt, insbesondere zu Vorlesungen bestimmt. 
8vo. Leipzig. 1790. Barth. pp. 374. Second edition, with the title: 
Philosophie der Sitten. Part 1: Allgemeine praktische Philosophie. 
Second edition, thoroughly revised. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1798. Barth. 
pp. xiv, 388. (Related to this work is:) 

412) Abicht: Ueber den Egoismus, iiber die Wahrhettsliebe und ver- 
schiedene andere moralische Gegenstinde. na series of letters, addressed 
to Herrn G... of F. . .; in M. PA. Meg., Vol. 1, 4, 1790, pp. 464-495. 
(In no. 413, Abicht seeks to prove that Kant’s moral proof of the existence 
of God is inadequate. He attempts a proof on the basis of a connexion 
of the practical and theoretical Reason. This is, however, opposed to 
Kant’s doctrine of the unknowability of things-in-themselves, and of the 
limitation of the law of causality to experience.) 

413) Abicht: Dissertatio philosophica de rationis practicae in theologia 
wi, cum tantummodo visa, tum vere cogente. Large 8vo. Erlangen. 
1790. pp. 88. (This appeared, together with the two dissertations of 
no. 404, under the title :) 

414) Abicht: De rationis in theologia vi atque virtute specimen philo- 
sophicum. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1790. Barth. (Here belongs also, as 
it appears :) 

415) Abicht: Programma de ratione practica. 8vo. Erlangen. 1793. 
(In the first half of the nineties Abicht’s philosophy underwent a change. 
First, he adopted the view of Reinhold, that an elementary philosophy was 
needed for the foundation of the Kantian system. This elementary philos- 
ophy should set out from a fundamental principle, from which it should 
derive, as necessary consequences, all other philosophemes, The principle 
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adopted (first set forth in no. 419) was the at once material and formal Satz 
der Beseelung ; which its author supposed to be secure from the objections 
urged against Reinhold’s Satz des Bewusstseins by Schulze-Aenesidem. 
Secondly, in no. 417, and still more from no. 419 onward, Abicht empha- 
sized, in opposition to Aenesidem, the dogmatic elements in his metaphysic, — 
elements already apparent in no. 413. On the basis of the objective tran- 
scendent validity of the law of causality, he assumed a relative knowability 
of things-in-themselves ; whereby he came to be in almost complete oppo- 
sition to Kant, quite apart from differences on many, but less important 
points of detail. To defend his philosophy against Aenesidem’s accusation 
of Relativity and Subjectivity, Abicht posited the existence, alongside of 
the perceptive knowledge of the senses, of a non-perceptive knowledge of 
the understanding and reason, not inferior to the former in certainty and 
validity. The passage from thought to existence, from the idea to the 
object of the idea, is justified by the assertion that everything, which can be 
thought of by us only as knowledge (real), is, just by reason of its necessary 
thinkableness, necessarily something known by us. Here we have before 
us, in somewhat altered form, the fundamental thought of the older rational- 
ism, with its ontological proof of the existence of God. It is true that this 
knowledge is said to conceive of objects only in relation to our faculty of 
knowledge, that is, as phenomena: and it might seem that Abicht had 
simply so far widened the sphere of our pure knowledge, that he included 
things-in-themselves in the circle of phenomena ; and not that he extended 
pure knowledge to things-in-themselves as well :— in which case he would 
simply have progressed further along the path trodden by Kant. But this 
is not so. For Abicht’s pure rational knowledge stands in no relation what- 
ever to our faculty of knowledge ; since its objects neither are nor can ever 
be presented to the knowledge of our sense-perceptions, whether in their 
entirety or in their constituents. On what could depend the reference of 
the idea to an object of the idea, which object can never be given us in 
experience? If one thus extends the concept of phenomena to things, 
which can, as a matter of fact, never be phenomenally presented, either 
philosophy will become entirely subjective :— if, 7. ¢., in regard to rational 
knowledge, things-in-themselves do not correspond to phenomena ; since in 
that case one is left with knowledge without any object, to which it has 
reference : — or, in the contrary case, one falls back upon the old, worn-out 
Rationalism. This is plainly what Abicht does, however he attempts to veil 
the facts. His philosophy in the nineties, therefore, is to this extent retro- 
grade from Kant’s clear formulation of the problem, and his proof that our 
ideas possess objective validity, are referrible to objects situated outside 
them, only so far as these objects accommodate themselves to them. But 
in spite of this backward step, Abicht's writings are not without interest and 
importance. In any case, he is far more valuable than Jakob, Kiesewetter, 
and others who echo the Kantian teachings. His style is often obscure and 
difficult ; and most of his works came prematurely to the birth, following 
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one another in too quick succession, and bearing the marks of immaturity. 
His thoughts are at once intricate and undeveloped. In the Histories of 
Philosophy he is unduly neglected ; and it would, perhaps, be worth while 
to devote a monograph to him. — As early as 1790 the influence of Rein- 
hold is apparent, in the article :) 

416) Abicht: Kurze Darstellung des Kantischen Systems. In N. Ph. 
Mg., 1, 3, pp. 261-359. (Never completed. Abicht strikes out a quite 
independent course in his exposition, emphasizes apriorism, and is very far 
from exactly reproducing Kant’s thoughts. Thus, he derives the categories 
from the concepts of reflexion, and his whole treatment of dialectic is anti- 
nomial. In the latter instance, he follows Kant as regards neither the 
number of the paralogisms nor that of the antinomies.) 

417) Abicht: Philosophie der Erkenntnisse. Part 1,1: Theorie des 
Erkenntnissvermigens; 2: Reine und allgemeine angewandte Logik. 
Part Il, 1: Aviték des Erkenntnissvermigens; 2: Metaphysik der Er- 
kenntnisse. Large 8vo. Baireuth. 1791. Liibeck’s heirs. pp. 673. 

418) KAritische Briefe tiber die Miglichkeit einer wahren wissenschaft- 
lichen Moral, Theologie, Rechtslehre, empirischen Psychologie und Ge- 
schmackslehre, mit priifender Hinsicht auf die Kantische Begriindung 
dieser Lehre. 8vo. Niirnberg. 1793. Felsecker. pp. xvi, 637. (All 
these sciences must be based upon a theory of the faculty of feeling.) 

419) Abicht: Hermias — oder Auflisung der die giiltige Elementar- 
philosophie betreffenden Aenesidemischen Zweifel. Large 8vo. Erlangen. 
1794. Walther. pp. 145. 

420) Abicht: Ueber die Wahrheit. 1794. In Part I of Vol. I of no. 
431. 

421) Abicht: System der Elementarphilosophie, oder vollstindige 
Naturlehre der Erkenntniss-, Gefiihl- und Willenskraft. Large 8vo. 
Erlangen. 1795. Palm. pp. 325. 

422) Abicht: Das Tugend-Gebot. \n B. M., 1796, 28, pp. 546-559. 

423) Abicht: Revidirende Kritik der spekulativen Vernunft, in Ver- 
bindung mit den metaphysischen Wissenschaften der retnen Ontologie una 
Kosmologie, der empirischen psychologischen Wesenlehre und Theologie. 
8vo. Altenburg. Richter. Part I, vol. i: Von der Bedeutung der Kennt- 
nisse, oder der Skepticismus, Idealismus und Realismus. pp. 316. Vol. ii: 
Von der Objektivitat, Wahrheit und Begriindung der Kenntnisse. 1799. 
pp. 575. Part II, vol. iii: 1801. 

424) Abicht: Psychologische Anthropologie. Section 1: Aetiologie der 
Seelenzustinde. Partl. 8vo. Erlangen. 1801. Palm. pp. 349. 

425) Abicht: Verbesserte Logik, oder Wahrheitswissenschaft, auf dem 
einsig giiltigen Begriff der Wahrheit erbaut. Large 8vo. Fiirth. 1802. 
Bureau of Literature. pp. 475. 

426) Abicht: Encyklopadie der Philosophie, mit litterarischen Notizen. 
Two parts. Large 8vo. Frankfurtam Main. 1804. Wilmanns. 1 alphabet, 
5 sheets. 
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427) Abicht: Versuch einer Beantwortung der Aufgabe: Welche Fort- 
schritte hat die Metaphysik in Deutschland seit Leibnitz und Wolff 
gemacht? In Preisschriften, etc. Published by the royal Prussian 
academy of sciences. Large 8vo. Berlin. 1796. Maurer. (Cf. no. 286.) 
pp- 255-469. (Abicht is principally concerned here with the progress which 
he thinks made by his own philosophy. He gives an outline of his system. 
— Works on the philosophy of Law are :) 

428) Abicht: Neues System eines aus der Menschheit entwickelten 
| f Naturrechts. Large 8vo. Baireuth. 1792. Liibeck’s heirs. pp. 558. 
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429) Abicht: Kurse Darsiellung des Natur- und Volkerrechts, sum 
Gebrauch der Vorlesungen. Large 8vo. Baireuth. 1795. Liibeck’s heirs. 
pp. 151. (Abstract of no. 428, with unimportant changes.) 

430) Abicht: Die Lehre von Belohnung und Strafe, in threr An- 
wendung auf die biirgerliche Vergeltungsgerechtigheit tiberhaupt, und auf 
die Criminalgesetzgebung insbesondere, wie auch auf Moral, Theologie und 
Ersichungswissenschaft. Nach Kantischen Principien neu bearbettet. 
Two vols. Large 8vo. Erlangen. Palm. Vol. I, 1796, pp. 454. Vol. II, 
1797, pp. 664. (Noteworthy for detailed and reliable reviews, or, better, 

summaries, is :) 

431) Adbicht: Philosophisches Journal, in Gesellschaft mit mehreren 

Gelehrten herausgegeben. 8vo. Erlangen. Walther. Three vols., each 
| in 4 parts. Vol. 1, 1794. Vol. II, 1794, pp. ii, 343, and /ntelligensblatt 
of 26 pages. Vol. III, 1795, pp. 284, and /. 4. of 16 pages. (The same, 
j with the changed title :) 
‘ 432) Abicht: Repertorium der philosophischen Litteratur von 1704 
1795. + Three vols., with a portrait of Hume. Cf. also no. 480. 
433) A. D. B. 1788. 81, Il. pp. 343-354. Rev.*t of R. Vb. by Rk. 
1} (= Pistorius). 
434) A. D. B. 82, Il. pp. 427-470. Rev.*t¢ of the Mrg. by Sg. 
ly (= Pistorius). Reprinted in Mtr., II, pp. 195-238. (Most important in 
this is the attempt to prove that Space and Time are at once subjective and 
objective, without reference to the problem of the antinomies, which in 
Kant’s opinion stands in the way of such a view.) 

434a) A.L. Z. Review, against Rehberg. Cf. no. 393. 
| 435) A. LZ. Z. III. pp. 345-360. Very noteworthy review*t of Pr. V. 
} (By Rehberg ; cf. T. M., 1788, Sept., p. 221. Reprinted in A. WW. Reh- 
berg’s collected writings, vol. i, large 8vo, Hannover, 1828, Hahn’sche 
/ Hofbuchhandlung. pp. 62-84. On pp. 84-122 are further interesting 
observations by Rehberg on the whole structure of the Kantian practical 
| philosophy : on the highest principle of the practical reason, on morals, 

natural law, natural political law, and the principles of international law.) 


436-438, Beytrige Kritische. 


keit. Third vol. 8vo. Leipzig. Hertel. pp. 1-62, 289-335. Review of 


| 
436) Beytrage, Kritische,— sur neuesten Geschichte der Gelehrsam- 
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the R. Vb. by I. P. A. M. (Despite its length, poor and clumsy; giving no 
idea of Kant’s work. The character of the review can be gathered from 
the fact that, in accordance with the hyperorthodox direction of the 
Beytrdge, it dubs Kant atheist, expresses suspicion as to his personal 
character, and accuses him of rhodomontade, of hoaxing the world of 
letters, etc. — Separately, with the title :) 

437) NMahere Notiz, und Kritik der Kantischen Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft. (By I. Pt. And. Miiller.) From the Avritische Beytrage, etc. 
8vo. Leipzig. 1788. Hertel. pp. 106. (Of the same kind is a letter in 
vol. iv, 17389, pp. 237-267 :) 

438) Ueber die Kantische Philosophie. (Print of a private letter, in 
which a clergyman demands of a professor of Theology the prohibition of 
the lectures on Kant’s philosophy which are being delivered at his university. 
The good advice is to be given to the professor in question “eine gute 
andere Bedienung, oder héchsten gnadigen Orts fiir blosses Stillschweigen 
eine erkleckliche Pension zu suchen,” — which would also be the best thing 
for poor Kant. In particular, he is to cure the nephew of his [the clergy- 
man’s] patron of the poison which he may already have taken in the Kantian 
lectures. The contributor had obtained a view of the letter in an illegit- 
imate way, when it was broken open, with all the other correspondence of 
the town, by the expediting officials, on suspicion of “ verbotene und treulose 
Correspondenz”.) 

439) Beweiss, Ueberzeugender,— dass die Kantische Philosophie der 
Orthodoxie nicht nachtheilig, sondern thr vielmehr niitzlich set. By Z * *. 
8vo. Halle. Dreyssig. pp. 24. (Contains almost incredible mistakes. 
On what are supposed to be Kantian principles, — especially the discrimina- 
tion of phenomena and noumena, — are proved or explained the necessity 
of belief, of revelation, of inspiration; the trinity in unity; generation by the 
Holy Ghost, etc.) 

440) Born, Fr. Glo.: Versuch tiber die ersten Griinde der Sinnenlehre 
sur Priifung verschiedener, vornehmlich der Weishauptschen Zweifel iiber 
die Kantischen Begriffe von Raum und Zeit. 8vo. Leipzig. Klaubarth. 
pp- 154. (Obscure remarks on the way in which we are affected. Affection 
is said to proceed from things-in-themselves, though it often seems as 
though phenomena affected us. Variation in the meaning of the word 
‘object’ (now = phenomenon, now = thing-in-itself) just as in Kant; dis- 
tinction between “ ausser einander befindlich sein ” =“ sich nicht inhariren,” 
and “ausser einander existiren” = “in verschiedenen Orten des Raumes 
sein.” Born attacks not only Weishaupt (no. 303), but Abel (nos. 228 ff.), 
Selle (no. 197), Feder (no. 319), and Borntrager (no. 441) also. 

441) Borntriger, 1. C. F.: Ueber das Dasein Gottes, in Beziehung auf 
Kantische und Mendelssohnsche Philosophie. Large 8vo. Hannover. 
In commission, in the Schmidtsche Buchhandlung. pp. 156. (An unim- 
portant piece of youthful writing. Kant’s definition of the concept ‘ Being,’ 
and his estimation of the law of contradiction, are rejected; together with 
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the ontological proof [against Mendelssohn], and all other previous proof, in 
place of which a new one is set up,—a combination of the cosmological 
and physicotheological. The former leads us to a prime mover of every- 
thing inanimate; since the concept of causality, deduced from experience 
by the understanding, possesses transcendent validity,—change among 
phenomena indicating change among things-in-themselves. It follows, 
secondly, from the physicotheological proof, that the prime mover can only 
be God.) 

44ta) Breyer, I. F.: Cf. no, 204. 

442) wv. Diifresne, Jos. Maria: Epistel an Hrn. Schubauer, tiber den 
Wert der Kantischen Philosophie. 4t0. Durlach. pp. 48. 

442a-¢) Eberhard, I. A.: Cf. nos. 491-494, and 496-498. 

4424, 2) Feder, 1.G. H.: Cf. nos. 325, 328. 


443-454, Flatt. 


443) Flatt, /. F.: Fragmentarische Beytrige sur Bestimmung und 
Deduktion des Begriffes und Grundsatzes der Causalitat, und sur Grundle- 
gung der natirlichen Theologie,in Besichung auf die Kantische Philosophie. 
8vo. Leipzig. Crusius. pp.1go. (Allowed even by antagonists to be acute 
and thorough. An exposition of the different meanings of the concept 
‘cause,’ and of its possible deductions [= proof of its objective validity 
outside of all ideas, 7. ¢., its validity for things-in-themselves]. Flatt derives 
the principles of causality from a necessary law of thought, which must, 
like all such laws, be accredited with objective truth: namely, from the law 
that we can form no judgment without a reason. The reality of the con- 
cept of change for things-in-themselves is proven; and it is attempted to 
rehabilitate the proofs of the existence of God, especially that from the con- 
tingency of matter. A long abstract from the work, with very compliment- 
ary criticisms by 

444) A7aass, appeared in the PA. Ay., 1788, 1, pp. 193-234-) 

445) Against the objections raised by Reinhold, in the A. L. Z., 1789, 
I, no. 3, pp. 18-22, Flatt defends himself in an 

446) Antikritik, in the Ph. Mg., 1789, 11, pp. 384-390; and refutes 
Reinhold’s assertion that every idea of a thing-in-itself is an absurdity and 
an absolute impossibility, from the writings of Kant and his commentators. 
Maass, too, defends him in the 7’. J7g., 1789, 1, pp. 406-412: 

447) Maass: Berichtigung eines Urteils in der allgemeinen Litt. Zeitung 
und gegen die nochmaligen Angriffe [Reinhold’s in] der A. L. Z. 1789. 
II, no. 176, pp. 594-596 (cf. no. 508 of this Bibliography), in the Essay 

448) Maass: Ueber die Miglichkeit der Vorstellungen von Dingen an 
sich, in Besiehung auf die Allg. Litt. Z. (No. 176 of the year.) In the 
Ph. Mg., 1789, U1, pp. 232-243. — Same place, pp. 93-106: 

449) Flatt, J. F.: Etwas iiber die Kantische Kritik des cosmologischen 
Beweises fiir das Daseyn Gottes. (Denies, with right, that the basis of this 
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proof is the ontological ; and proves that the theoretical and practical rea- 
son, with their reciprocal proof of the existence of God, resemble twin sisters 
whose bodies have grown together, so that the life or death of the one 
involves that of the other.) 

450) Quite superfluous is the Zusatz des Herausgebers (Eberhard), pp. 
106-110. It falls far behind Flatt’s essay. There appeared, still in 1789, 
a second important and acute work by Flatt: 

451) Flatt: Briefe iiber den moralischen Erkenntnissgrund der Reli- 
gion tiberhaupt, und besonders in Besiehung auf die Kantische Philoso- 
phie. 8vo. Tiibingen. 1789. Cotta. pp. 110. (Flatt disputes Kant’s 
moral proof of the existence of God, which assumes the transcendent validity 
of the law of causality, and could only maintain itself by virtue of this un- 
Kantian condition, — even so, not as the only proof, but as one out of many.) 
Against no. 451, see Chr. Wh. Snell, 1790. 

452) Against the view in Z., no. 47, Flatt defends himself in the : 

453) 4. L. 2. 1789. 1. B. pp. 827, 828. Against this again, in the 
N. Ph. Mg., 1790, 1, 3, pp. 426-436, appeared : 

454) Evrinnerungen des Leipziger Recensenten des Flattischen Buchs 
tiber den moralischen Erkenntnissgrund der Religion gegen die Aeusse- 
rungen des Hrn. Prof. Flatt in dem Intelligensblatt der A.L.Z. (No. 98, 
p- 827.) 

454a) Ftirstenau, K. Gf.: Disquisitio, gua sententia Kantiana de dif- 
ferentia, quae philosophiam et mathesin intercedit, modestae censurae 
subjicitur. 4to. Rinteln. Three sheets. Reprinted in J/¢r., I, pp. 114- 
128. Then follows, till p. 130, a defence of Fiirstenau against the doubts 
expressed as regards him by Born, 1791; from ZA. A., 1792, pp. 660 ff. 
(The construction of concepts, which Kant only allows to mathematics, 
occurs also in philosophy, and especially in logic [syllogistic]. Fiirstenau 
has entirely misunderstood the notion of ‘construction.’) 

455) G.g. A., 1788, I, pp. Go9-611. Review* t of the Pr. V. 

456) Geist, Ueber den — unserer Theodiceen. Ein Beytrag sur kri- 
tischen Philosophie. 8vo. Leipzig. Beer. pp. 60. (Valueless. Four 
hypotheses as to the origin of evil are set up and disputed, no one of them 
being finally adopted. Nevertheless there did not appear any continuation 
of the work.) 

457) Grundlegung einer subjektivischen Tugendlehre. Ein Versuch 
von J. E. K. S8vo. Frankfurt. Esslinger. pp. 320. (At the outset the 
author investigates Kant’s principle of all duties, and finds it too general. 
Morality has been hitherto treated in an altogether too abstract way. Doc- 
trines of virtue must accommodate themselves to the main differences exist- 
ing among mankind; #.¢., duties will be different for different individuals.) 
Cf. Kellner, 1795. 

458) Gth., 1, pp. 139 ff. Review of A/rg. 

459) Gth., I, pp. 204 ff. Review* of XR. 1. 4. 

460) Gth., 1, pp. 353 ff., 361 ff. Review* of the Pr. V. 
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460a) Heinicke, Sm. Cf. no. 212. 

4606) Heydenreich, K. H. Cf. no. 677. 

461) deen, Fragmentarische—tiber Raum und Zeit in Besichung auf 
Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft, von *ur*. Cisar’s Denkwiirdig- 
keiten aus der philosophischen Welt. 1788. Vol. 6, pp. 191-223. Re- 
printed in J/¢~., Il, pp. 18-41. (Worthless polemic.) 

461a-d) Jakob, L. Hr. Cf. nos. 345, 346, 359, 360. 


$62-474, Kiesewetter. 


462) Kiesewetter, lh. Gf. K. Chr.: Ueber den ersten Grundsats der 
Moralphilosophie, nebst einer Abhandlung tiber die Freiheit von Prof. 
Jakob (cf. no. 346). 8vo. Leipzig, Eisleben and Halle. 1788. Dreyssig. 
pp. 112. Second and completely revised edition, Svo, Berlin, 1790, Matz- 
dorf, pp. 179. Second part, containing the exposition and examination of 
the moral principle. Same place. 1791. pp. 238. (Kiesewetter is the 
prototype of those unconditional disciples, who swear by the words of their 
master. Every school-philosophy, at the time of its /oret, produces them 
in scores. They possess no thoughts of their own; but are forced to a 
productive activity by a certain ease of style, or perhaps by external 
circumstances. Their whole work consists, accordingly, in the rumination 
of the master’s thoughts, — of his words, even; and in the slavish detail- 
ment and systematic development of what is in him only indication. In 
the present case, Kant had already superabundantly executed this latter 
task : so that the profit from the performances of Kantians of this kidney, — 
Kiesewetter or Jakob, Snell or anyone else,— becomes all the smaller. 
No. 462, ¢. g., simply reproduces thoughts, which Kant had himself previ- 
ously expounded in a far better manner: it disputes the material moral 
principles, and so attempts to set up the formal principle as the only true 
one. Kiesewetter devoted himself with great assiduity to logic. There 
appeared first :) 

463) Aiesewetter: Grundriss einer reinen allgemeinen Logik nach 
Kantischen Grundsétzen zum Gebrauch fiir Vorlesungen, beglettet mit 
einer weiteren Auseinandersetsung fiir diejenigen, die keine Vorlesungen 
dariiber anhiren kinnen. Large 8vo. Berlin. 1791. Lagarde. pp. c, 280. 
Second edition, extended and completely revised ; same place. 1795. 
pp. 579. Third edition, 1802. Same place. Fourth authorized edition, 
revised and greatly extended ; large 8vo. Leipzig. 1824. Kéchly. Second 
part, containing the angewandte allgemeine Logik; large 8vo. Berlin. 
1796. Lagarde. pp. go and 368. Second edition. 1806. Same place, 
Third and improved edition. Leipzig. 1826. Kéchly. (It is characteristic 
of Kiesewetter, that he comments on himself, — and at great length. In 
both parts he is strongly influenced by Jakob [no. 360]; although in the 
second part this does not appear so much on the surface, since the arrange- 
ment chosen is different from that of Jakob. The limitation of human 
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thought, and the means of overcoming its disadvantages, are discussed on 
the lines of Kant’s four species of categories, which play, of course, a great 
part here, as they do in Jakob. [Cf. Flatt also, 1802.] The text of the 
Logic, without commentary, was printed as :) 

464) Kiesewetter: Compendium einer allgemeinen Logik, sowohl der 
reinen als der angewandten, nach Kantischen Grundsdtzen, sum Gebrauch 
Jiir Vorlesungen. Large 8vo. Berlin. 1796. Lagarde. Fifteen sheets. 
(The same contents, but set forth in a more popular or easy way, are 
found in :) 

465) Aiesewetter: Logik sum Gebrauch fiir Schuden. Large 8vo. 
Berlin. 1797. pp. 156. Lagarde. Second, third, and fourth editions, 
extended and completely revised, Leipzig, 1814 (pp. 183), 1823, 1832. 
Kéchly. (And in :) 

406) Kiesewetter: Die wichtigsten Sitze der allgemeinen Vernunft- 
lehre, fiir Nichtstudirende. Large 8vo. Hamburg. 1806. Campe. pp. iv, 
114. (Second part of vol. iv of Funke’s 2ildungsbibliothek fiir Nicht- 
studirende.) (Kiesewetter gained most fame by :) 

4607) Atesewetter : Versuch einer fasslichen Darstellung der wichtigsten 
Wahrheiten der neueren Philosophie fiir Uneingewethte, nebst einem 
Anhange, der einen gedringten Aussug aus Kant’s Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft, und die Erklirung der wichtigsten darin vorkommenden Aus- 
driicke der Schule enthalt. Large 8vo. Berlin. 1795. Oehmigke jun. 
pp- xxxii, 254. Second edition, greatly extended and completely revised. 
Same place. 1798. pp. viii, 308. (Exposition of the theoretical and 
practical philosophy of Kant, on the basis of the three questions : What 
can I know? What ought I to do? What may I hope?) In the third 
edition, revised and greatly extended (same place, 1803; pp. viii, 383), 
which has on the title-page der kritischen Philosophie, instead of der 
neuern Philosophie, a second part was introduced : Darstellung der wich- 
tigsten Wahrheiten der kritischen Philosophie fiir Uneingewethte. Zwet- 
ter Theil, welcher die Critik der Urteilskraft zum Gegenstande hat, mit 
einem ausfiihrlichen Register tiber beide Theile. Same place. 1803. 
pp- iv, 540. (In the second part, Kiesewetter keeps Kant’s own words, — 
which he had not done in the first part, — “wo es nur anging, ohne dunkel 
oder zu weitlaufig zu werden.” His work, therefore, sinks here to the level 
of an abstract, decorated with page-long instances from poetical compo- 
sitions. — After the author’s death, Chr. G. Flittner reissued the whole work 
in one volume, of much smaller print; with the title: Darstellung der 
wichtigsten Wahrheiten der kritischen Philosophie. Vierte verbesserte 
Auflage, und vermehrt durch einen gedringten Aussug aus Kant’s Critik 
der reinen Vernunft und einer Uebersicht der vollstindigen Litteratur der 
Kantischen Philosophie. Nebst einer Lebensbeschretbung des Verfassers. 
Large 8vo. Berlin. 1824. Flittner. pp. xxiv, 264 and 348. (The bibli- 
ographies, both of Kicsewetter’s writings and of works by and on Kant, are 
quite worthless. The latter occupies only pp. 325-330, and is fragmentary 
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to a degree, though it is honored on the title-page with the epithet ‘com- 
plete.’ — Kiesewetter’s work is one of those which, although useful for the 
propagation of philosophic thought, — it was even translated into Danish, — 
are of more disadvantage than advantage to science itself, in that they win 
a mass of incompetent adherents for a school of philosophy, and this too at 
the cost of a superficializing of its problems and their solutions, 7.¢., at the 
cost of philosophical import. The idea of really introducing to the Kantian 
philosophy persons who possessed no philosophical training, — it was those 
occupied in business to whom Kiesewetter especially addressed himself, — 
was, of course, hopeless from the first. All that these “ Uneingeweihte ” 
could hope to attain to, was the recognition of the Kantian philosophy 
among the other constituents of a ‘general education’; — subjects on which 
they had read something, and which they could therefore converse about. — 
The abstract of the 2. V. had appeared earlier, as a separate volume, with 
the title : 

408) Kiesewetter: Gedringter Aussug aus Kant’s Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft. 8vo. Berlin. 1796. Oehmigke jun.— There appeared from 
the same firm, in 1796: 

469) Kiesewetter: Gedrdingter Auszug aus Kant’s Prolegomena su 
einer jeden kiinfligen Metaphysik, die als Wissenschaft wird auftreten 
kénnen. pp. 38. (Among hypotheses of more or less probability, Kiese- 
wetter counts the contents of the Essay:) 

470) Kiesewetter: Ueber das Erkenntnissvermigen der Thiere und der 
Gottheit. In: K. A. M., 1792, I, 2, pp. 36-61. (Animals are endowed 
only with sensibility, God only with an intuitive, not discursive, understand- 

ing.) Also in A. A. J7., 1794, I, 1, pp. 1-15, appeared: 

471) Kiesewetter: Einige Gedanken itiber Schwarmerei. (Further to 
notice are the two compendia of psychology, also based on Kantian 
principles :) 

472) Kiesewetter: Kurzer Abriss der Erfahrungsseelenlehre. Zum 
Gebrauch fiir den Unterricht. Large 8vo. Berlin. 1806. Quien. 
pp. iv, 257. Second edition, revised and greatly enlarged, large 8vo, 
Berlin, 1814, Saalfeld. pp. vi, 314. (And:) 

473) Atesewetter: Fassliche Darstellung der Erfahrungsseelenlehre 
sur Selbstbelehrung fiir Nichtstudirende. Large 8vo. Hamburg. 1806. 
Campe. pp. vi, 350. (Part I, of Vol. IV, Of Funke’s Bildungsbibliothek 
fiir Nichtstudirende.) 

474) Edited by Aveswetter and Fischer is the Neue Philosophische 
Bibliothek. Large 8vo. Berlin. 1794. Flittner. pp. 238. (The inten- 
tion was to furnish brief abstracts, with explanatory notes, of modern 
philosophical works. The library did not get beyond its first number, in 
which were noticed K. H. Heydenreich’s Betrachtungen iiber die Philoso- 
phie der natiirlichen Religion [1794}, Platner’s Aphorismen, and Maass’ 

Versuch iiber die Einbildungskraft. For Kiesewettcr’s work on Herder’s 
Metakritik, cf. Herder, 1799.) 


| 
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475-484, Maass. 


475) Maass, I. Gbh. Ehrr.: Briefe iiber die Antinomie der Vernunft. 
8vo. Halle. 1788. Franke. pp. 92. (Maass disputes the necessity of the 
antinomies, from the standpoint of Leibnitz; and indicates the sophisms in 
Kant’s proofs, of which one, at most, is conclusive in each case. Thus, the 
world is limited; there is something simple, even though it cannot occur in 
our experience ; etc.) 

476) A judgment, not in accordance with its merits, was passed on the 
work in the 4. Z. Z., 1789, 1, pp. 159, 160. (It was passed over with the 
charge of ignorance and misunderstanding, a charge which frequently 
occurs in the A. Z. Z., and is frequently merited, but which did not apply 
in the present case. Only in one secondary particular was it at all 
closely examined. — Maass protests against this in the PA. Mg., 1789, I, 
PP- 349-343:) 

477) Maass: Vorliufige Erklarung des Verfassers der Briefe tiber die 
Antinomie der Vernunft, in Riicksicht auf die Recension dieser Briefe in 
der Allgem. Litt. Zeitung. (In the same volume, pp. 469-495, he repro- 
duced in summary the considerations adduced in the Briefe, the letter-form 
being, in his own view, but little adapted for them:) 

478) Maass: Ueber die Antinomie der reinen Vernunft. (As re 
gards the review by Reinhold in the A. Z. Z., cf. no. 447.) (Previously, 
in 1788, Maass had published in the PA. Mg., i, pp. 117-149, an 
Essay :) 

479) Maass: Ueber die transscendentale Aesthetik. (Space and Time 
are something objective; a possibility which Kant cannot dispute. Polemic, 
showing sound knowledge, against the weaknesses of the separate Kantian 
proofs; not always well founded, however, and not entirely free from mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation. This latter aspect is rightly animad- 
verted on by:) 

480) Abicht, J. H.: Priifung der Abhandlung: “ Ueber die transscen- 
dentale Aesthetik,” von I. G. E. Maass. In the N. Ph. Mg., 1789, 
pp- 219-260. (Space and Time cannot possibly be objective, because of 
the antinomies.) And by: 

481) (Rehberg) in the A. L. Z., 1789, I, pp. 713-715. (Both are 
answered by Maass in:) 

482) Maass: Bemerkungen tiber eine Recension des zweyten Stiickes 
dieses Phil. Mag. in der Allg. Litt. Zeit. no. 90 dieses Jahrs. 1. Beant- 
wortung der Einwiirfe gegen die Abhandlung tiber die transscendentale 
Aesthetik. Inthe Ph. Mg., 1789, I1, pp. 30-39. 

483) Replied to by Rehderg in the A. L. Z., 7. B., of the 16th December, 
1789, pp. 1207-1209. 

484) Final rejoinder by Maass, in the PA. M7g., 1790, II, pp. 507-510. 
Cf. also Maass, in no. 444. 
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485-489, Mutschelle. 


485) Mutschelle, Seb.: Ueber das Sittlichgute. 8vo. Miinchen. 1788. 
Lindauer. pp. 240. Second and improved edition. 8vo. Pest. 1794. 
Lindauer. 14 sheets. Third edition, 1801. (The author, a Catholic, is a 
follower of Kant’s ethical teachings, and never tires of propagating them 
in popular articles. These show an idealistic disposition ; they are often 
prolix, but always intelligibly and easily written. For us they have but 
little importance. They are not the production of a deep and philosophic 
mind ; and not infrequently it is the form of the exposition, rather than the 
content of the thoughts, which is original with the author. But at the time 
at which they were written they were certainly not without value, particu- 
larly to Catholic Germany. In the above-mentioned work Mutschelle begins 
by disproving the current systems of morals, and proceeds then to deal with 
Kant’s formal moral principle, which, he asserts, can be fulfilled only in 
love of God and of our fellow-men.— Generally connected in some way 
with Kant’s ethics are also :) 

486) Mutschelle: Vermischte Schriften. Vol.1. Small 8vo. Miinchen. 
1793. Lindauer. pp. iv, 249. (To be specially mentioned: IX. Ueber 
Kantische Philosophie, und die Frage: Ist daraus fiir Religion und 
Moral Nachtheil su fiirchten, oder vielmehr wichtiger Vortheil zu hoffen ? 
pp. 195-222.) 

487) Vol. II. Small 8vo. Pest. 1794. Lindauer. pp. 248. (To be 
specially mentioned: III. Wie kann, und soll man den Ungelehrten 
Gottes Daseyn beweisen? pp. 36-62. V. Briefe iiber die Begriffe von 
Gesets, Pflicht, Gut und Bose. pp. 84-118. X. Gesprache. pp. 190- 
207.) 

488) Vol. III., with the principal title, PAt/osophische Gedanken meist 
moralischen Inhalts, auch mit Riicksicht auf die kritische Philosophie. 
Von einem Verehrer der Weisheit. Small 8vo. Pest. 1797. Lindauer. 
pp. vii, 232. (To be specially mentioned: I. Ueber Liebe zu sich und 
Andern. Ein Nachtrag su der Schrift: Ueber das sittliche Gute. pp. 1- 
20. III. Ueber die Folgen unserer Handlungen. pp. 83-100. IV. Von 
einigen Irrlichtern, welche noch immer einige Philosophen aufstecken. 
Warnung und Anwetsung dagegen. 1. Realitét. 2. Negation. pp. 1o1- 
159. Directed against Stattler’s Antikant, no. 625.) 

489) Vol. IV. (Only the principal title of vol. III.) Small 8vo. Leipzig. 
1798. In commission, with G. E. Beer. pp. x, 234. (To be specially 
mentioned : Il: Ueber Unsterblichkeit. In freundschaftlichen Briefen. 
pp. 37-117. IIL: Ueber die vielfiltigen Anweisungen in Sittenbiichern, 
wie man glickselig werden kinne. pp. 118-126. V: Von der Tugend, 
nach Weissens Grundsiétzen, mit Bemerkungen dariiber. pp. 146-193.) 
Second edition of all four volumes. Small 8vo. Miinchen. 1800. Lindauer. 

490) Obd. 1788. iii, pp. 1785. Review* of the Pr. V. 


490a) Obereit, Ik. Hrm. Cf. no. 378. 
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4906) Ph. B. 1: Review of the Pr. V. Cf. no. 328. 

491-602) Ph. Mg. and Ph. A. Both edited by I. A. Eberhard. The 
Ph. Mg. in 4 vols., each of 4 parts. 8vo. Halle. Gebauer. 1788: vol. i, 
Parts I, I]. 1789: vol. i, Parts III, IV; vol. ii, Parts I, 11, HI. 1790: 
vol. ii, Part IV; vol. iii, Parts I, I], III. 1791: vol. iii, Part IV; vol. iv, 
Parts I, 11, 11]. 1792: vol. iv, Part IV. The PA. A. in 2 vols., each of 
4 parts. 8vo. Berlin. Matzdorf. 1792: vol. 1, Parts I, II, II. 1793: 
vol. 1, Part IV; vol. ii, Part I. 1794: vol. ii, Parts II, III. 1795: vol. ii, 
Part IV. (Both magazines are devoted principally to combating the Kantian 
system. They attempt to show that everything true in it had already 
been taught by Leibnitz. A large proportion of the articles [especially in 
the PA. Mg.] is from the hand of Eberhard himself. They are master- 
pieces of philosophic insipidity, superficiality, discursiveness and loquacity. 
Eberhard is totally unable to comprehend the problems which Kant had 
before him. He consequently persistently distorts his doctrines; and though, 
naturally, in the course of his polemic, he comes upon many weak points, his 
attack is made for the most part with the wrong weapons. What he has 
himself to offer in the way of positive construction, is inadequate and 
valueless. He jogs peacefully on, in the well-worn ruts of the old bygone 
dogmatism; deduces existence from concepts ; thinks that he is defending 
and rejuvenating the grand speculations of Leibnitz, when in reality he is 
forcing their life from them, by squeezing them into the straight waistcoat 
of school-metaphysic.—I give a list of the essays which call for con- 
sideration, and of the controversies which they aroused.) 

491) Eberhard: Nachricht von dem Zweck und der Einrichtung dieses 
philosophischen Magazins, nebst einigen Betrachtungen tiber den gegen- 
wartigen Zustand der Philosophie in Deutschland.— Ph. Mg., 1788. i, 
pp. 1-8. (On the vogue of the Kantian philosophy.) 

492) Eberhard: Ueber die Schranken der menschlichen Erkenntniss. — 
Ph. Mg., 1788, i, pp. 9-29. 

493) Eberhard; Ueber die logische Wahrheit oder die transscendentale 
Giiltigkeit der menschlichen Erkenntniss. — Ph. Mg., 1788, i, pp. 150-174. 

494) Eberhard: Weitere Anwendung der Theorie von der logischen 
Wahrheit oder der transscendentalen Giiltigheit der menschlichen Erkennt- 
niss. — Ph. Mg., 1789, i, pp. 243-262. 

495) Cf. with nos. 493 and 494, Eberhard: Die ersten Erkenntniss- 
griinde sind allgemein objektiv giiltig. In Ph. Mg., 1790, iii, pp. 56-62. 

496) Eberhard: Ueber das Gebiet des reinen Verstandes. — Ph. Mg., 
1789, i, pp. 263-289. (Contents of nos. 492-496: The law of cause can be 
referred to the law of contradiction, and therefore possesses objective 
validity, 7. ¢., validity for things-in-themselves. Space and Time have not 
only subjective, but objective foundations in knowable things-in-themselves 
[simple substances and ideas}.) 

497) Eberhard: Ueber den wesentlichen Unterschied der Erkenntniss 
durch die Sinne und durch den Verstand.— Ph. Mg., 1789, i, pp. 290-306. 
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(In Leibnitz the difference between sensibility and understanding is found 
to be zot merely logical, as Kant stated that it was.) 

498) Eberhard; Ueber die Unterscheidung der Urteile in analytische 
und synthetische. — Ph. Mg., 1789, i, pp. 307-332. (Kant’s distinction is 
made equivalent to the old and familiar one between identical and non- 
identical judgments.) 

499) Eberhard: Ueber den Ursprung der menschlichen Erkenntniss. — 
Ph. Mg., 1789, i, pp. 369-405. (Leibnitz is able to explain the origin of 
empirical knowledge, of the pure intuitions, space and time, and of the 
categories ; Kant not.) 

500) No. 493 was sharply criticised by Rehderg, in the A. L. Z., 1789, 
i, pp. 713-716. 

501) Eberhard replies, in the PA. Mg., 1789, ii, pp. 40-52: Bemerkun- 
gen tiber eine Recension des sweyten Stiicks dieses phil. Mag. in der Allg. 
Litt. Zeit. No. 90 dieses Jahrs. 

g02) The controversy was continued by (Aehberg): Beantwortung der 
in Eberhard’s Philosophischem Magasin, 2ten Bandes 1stem Sticke, ent- 
haltenen Bemerkungen iiber die Recension des 2ten Stiickes 1sten Bandes, 
No. go der A. L. Z. des laufenden Jahrs. In the A. L. Z., 1789, 7. B., 
16. December, pp. 1207-1212. 

503) Rejoinder by Zderhard,; in the A. L. Z., 1790, 7. B., 6. January, 
p- 30; and in the: 

504) PA. Mg., 1790, ii, pp. 497-507: Aurse Duplik auf die Beant- 
wortung der in diesem phil. Mag., 2ten Bandes stem Sticke, enthaltenen 
Bemerkungen iiber die Recension des 2ten Stiickes 1sten Bandes, No. go 
der A. L. Z., 1789. Replied to by: 

505) Rehberg: Beantwortung von Herrn Eberhard’s Duplik, meine 
Recension des philosophischen Magasins in der A. L. Z. 1789, No. 10 und 
90 betreffend, im 2ten Bande, gles Stick, No. X, seines philosophischen 
Magaszins. In the Neues deutsches Museum, 1791, iv, pp. 299-305.— 
Final rejoinder by : 

506) Eberhard: Kurze Anmerkungen tiber Herrn Rehberg’s Beant- 
wortung meiner Duplik. (in dem neuen deutschen Museum, 1791, St. 3, 
No. 5.) Inthe: PA. Mg., 1791, iv, pp. 302-316. 

507) Directed against no. 498 is an essay by /r. G/. Borns, in the NV. ph. 
Mzg., 1789, i, pp. 141-168: Ueber die Unterschetdung der Urteile in 
analytische und synthetische, zur Priifung eines Aufsatzes im dritten 
Sticke des ersten Bandes des Eberhardischen philosophischen Magazins. 
pp. 307 ff. — To which must be added : 

508) (Reinhold’s) Review, in the A. LZ. Z., 1789, ii, pp. 577-597; for 
which Kant had supplied data, in two letters to Reinhold, of the 12th and 
19th of May, 1789. (Cf. no. 118.) — Replied to by: 

509) Eberhard: Vorliufige Erklirung iiber die in der Allg. Litt. Zeit., 
No. 174, 175, 176, enthaltene Recension des dritten und vierten Stiicks meines 
philos. Magazins. In the A. L. Z., 1789, 7. B., 15th July, pp. 730, 731. 
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510) On pp. 731, 732, the: Gegenerkldrung der Recensenten. Answered 
by: 

511) Eberhard, in the Ph. Mg., 1789, ii, pp. 244-250: Nachschrift 
betreffend die Gegenerkldrung der Recensenten in dem Intelligenszblatte der 
Allg. Litt. Zeit. (A material substantiation of the views attacked is 
contained in two essays in the PA. Myg., 1789, II, pp. 257-284 and 285- 
315 2) 

512) Eberhard: Beantwortung der Recension des dritten und vierten 
Sticks dieses Magaszins in der Allg. Litt. Zeit. No. 174, 175,176. (And :) 

513) Eberhard: Weitere Ausfiihrung der Untersuchung tiber die Unter- 
sctheidung der Urteile in analytische und synthetische. Insonderheit in 
Besichung auf die Recension des 3ten und gten Sticks dieses Magazins in 
der Allg. Litt. Zett. 1789, No. 174, 175,176. (The polemic against the 
review was also taken up by J/aass, in no. 447 and no. :) 

514) Maass, S,G.E.: Ueber den hichsten Grundsats der synthetischen 
Urteile; in Beziehung auf die Theorie der mathematischen Gewissheit. 
In the PA. Ag., 1789, 11, pp. 186-231. (The first section, to p. 216, deals 
with the method of classification of judgments. Maass’ objections are far 
more to the point than are Eberhard’s; especially the argument, that the 
difference between analytic and synthetic judgments is only relative, inas- 
much as a particular judgment may be analytic for one person, synthetic for 
another, according to the thought-content of a given concept in the different 
cases.) Against the attacks of 7%. Schultz, in the 

515) A. L. Z., 1790, III, no. 283, pp. 801-808 (cf. nos. 157 and 158 
of this bibliography), J/aass defends himself in the PA. Mg., 1791, IV, 
PP- 235-253: 

516) Maass: Zusdtze su der Abhandlung iiber den hichsten Grundsatz 
der synthetischen Urteile (Vol. 11, Part II, no. 2). 


(Continued.) FE. 
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Darwin and Hegel. With other philosophical studies. By 
D. G. Rircuir, London, Swan Sonnenschein, 1893.—pp. xv, 
285. 

This volume consists of nine essays which have appeared during 
the past few years in various technical journals, and, though they do 
not, strictly speaking, form a book, Mr. Ritchie’s readers will be 
readily led to accept his apology for not “inflicting a big treatise” 
on them by the charm and interest of his present contribution to 
their entertainment and instruction. But, though these essays were 
well worth collecting, we would warn Mr. Ritchie that they will not 
do duty for a systematic and constructive exposition of his views, 
and that his readers will be disappointed if he does not give them 
something more complete which need not necessarily take the 
form of a “big treatise” in the case of an author who understands 
so well how to cut short disputation with epigram. It is in the 
interest of such a forthcoming work, and not in any sense by way of 
detracting from the value of the present volume, that we would offer 


_ any criticisms we may have occasion to make. 


The ground covered by these essays is that occupied by the 
studies in speculative and political philosophy pursued in the Oxford 
school of Literae Humaniores, and, alike in form and matter, they give 
an excellent idea of the educational value and character of that 
school. In number the political essays on Economic Law, Locke's 
Theory of Property, the History of the Social Contract, the Concep- 
tion of Sovereignty and the Rights of Minorities, just exceed the 
philosophical, but the superior importance of the latter is indicated 
by the title of the volume, which strikes the key-note of Mr. 
Ritchie’s position. Mr. Ritchie is the spokesman of that not incon- 
siderable band of English Hegelians (mostly Oxonians), who, seeking 
to bring metaphysics into relation with modern scientific ideas, have, 
somewhat paradoxically at first sight, chosen the two extremes of 
Hegelianism and the narrowest, most self-righteous and unphilo- 
sophical of biological sects, that of the ultra-Darwinians or Weis- 
mannites. Needless to say that the humor of so ill-assorted a 
combination asserts itself when the philosopher encouragingly 
defends the infantile metaphysics of the biologist, or gravely asks 
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whether Heredity and Variation are not particular forms of the 
categories of Identity and Difference, and the destruction of the 
unfit the negation that leads to the higher synthesis! And the 
reason of it all seems to have been partly a sort of intellectual 
delight in proving the surprising adaptability of Hegelianism to the 
most rigorously specialistic ‘science,’ which leads Mr. Ritchie, «¢. g., 
to boast that his idealism is quite compatible with “that material- 
istic monism” which he believes “to be nowadays the working 
hypothesis of every scientific explorer in every department,” and 
partly the possession of common enemies. The Darwin-Hegelian 
alliance is directed, on the one side, against realist and monadist 
tendencies in metaphysics, which, just because they stand closer to 
modern science, are indisposed so lightly to sacrifice to scientific 
specialism the moral and religious ideals of mankind, and, on the other, 
against the Evolutionism of Herbert Spencer and his friends, who, 
whatever their philosophic shortcomings, are at least prepared to take 
a comprehensive view of the scientific data. The present reviewer 
well remembers with what glee Weismann’s theories were hailed, on 
their first appearance, in certain academic circles in Oxford, as 
affording a prospect of “dishing Spencer.” For it must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Spencer has never been regarded with favor in the 
English universities, both as being the philosopher of the vulgar and 
as being too closely affiliated to the ‘ English school,’ upon whom so 
merciless a war was waged by the earlier English students of German 
philosophy. 

For these reasons a biological controversy concerning obscure 
questions of race-propagation, on which there was very little evidence 
on either side, has been prematurely dragged into the philosophical 
arena, with its importance greatly exaggerated,’ in order to serve as 


1 The practical difference between ‘ Lamarckism’ and ‘ Weismannism’ in their 
ethical, psychological, and social applications, is very small, and with a very little 
re-wording, views substantially equivalent to Mr. Spencer's or still worse, may be 
quite well maintained on the latter hypothesis. Thus in psychology we shall say 
that instead of being reflexions generated (or elicited) by the external environment 
in (or from) the human intellect, the @ frieré characteristics of the mind were 
originally an ‘accidental variation,’ which happened to prevail, not because it was 
necessarily truer and corresponded more closely to the real nature of the environ- 
ment (of which Lamarckism would give us some assurance), but because the 
organisms displaying it Aapfened to survive, for this or other reasons, to the exclu- 
sion of any others whose mental development would have proceeded in totally 
different directions. So that, instead of the modicum of harmony and connection 
with the cosmic process which the old theory conceded to the psychological 
constitution of man, the new, in its exclusive adherence to heredity, compels us 
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a weapon in certain sociological and psychological disputes. But for 
this, one can imagine the severity of Mr. Ritchie’s comments on the 
philosophic absurdity of Weismann’s metaphysical assumptions, which 
divide an organism, ¢.g., into two parts (the somatic and germ cells) 
and suppose that no interaction takes place between them. 

As it is, we have Mr. Ritchie’s essay on Darwin and Hegel, and 
it is more ingenious than convincing. After conceding that Hegel 
was more in sympathy with the idea of Emanation (from higher to 
lower) than of Evolution (from lower to higher), that his Dialectic 
“must be read backwards,” ¢. ¢., is a thought-process and not a time- 
process, and represents the criticism of categories which have pre- 
viously been abstracted from phenomena, after quoting his remark 
that “the Time-difference has no interest whatever for thought,” 
Mr. Ritchie asserts he has an inherent affinity for Natural Selection. 
Natural Selection is the really new and epoch-making element in 
modern evolutionism ; and its factors, Heredity, Variation, and the 
Struggle for Existence, are the Hegelian Identity, Difference, and 
the Self-Negation of the categories. Hegel’s conception of the con- 
tingency and weakness of nature corresponds to the biological 
postulate of an indefinite variability. Natural selection supplies 
what Hegel desiderated and what a chronicle of the development of 
the simple into the complex does not give, 7/z., an answer to the 
question — Why? Things have become what they have become, 


‘because such and such modes of conduct have been of utility to the 


species. Hence “ Darwin restores final causes to their proper place 
in science, in the Aristotelian, not in the Bridgewater Treatise 
sense” Moreover, in their ethical inferences Hegelianism and 
Natural Selection agree, as against utilitarianism, in emphasizing the 
priority of the social good to the individual happiness, as in their 
tendency to obliterate the distinction between ‘ought’ and ‘is,’ 
although Hegel was rash in assuming the finality of the Prussian 
State of 1820. Lastly, Hegelianism offers a reconciliation of the 
most materialistic science with the most mystical theology. All it 
insists on in addition to science, is that “after we have had as 
complete a history as can be of how things have come to be, we are 


to regard it as far less reliable and more intractable, and puts our loftiest ‘ intui- 
tions’ upon a level with museum ‘freaks.’ Similarly in ethics we shall have to 
give up the idea that virtue is teachable, and in sociology that the offspring of the 
unfit can ever be worth preserving, and only arrive at rather gloomier and harsher 
views of Evolution by emphasizing the paramount importance of Heredity and 
Natural Selection. But why should this be a matter of rejoicing to a philosophy 
which boasts its faith in the rationality of the world-process? | 
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justified in seeing in the past evolution the gradual unrolling of the 
meaning that we only fully understand at the end of the process.” 

It will be seen from this sketch of Mr. Ritchie’s argument that it 
is lacking neither in subtlety nor in attractiveness ; yet we believe 
that its whole scheme is based on a series of delusions. It is not 
true either that Natural Selection is the most distinctive part of 
Evolution, or that it answers the Why? of things, or that it restores 
the use of final causes, or that, merely as a scientific fact without 
metaphysical inferences, it leads to any sort of ethics. And, on the 
other hand, it is not true that Hegelianism has any particular affini- 
ties with Darwinism, while it is true, as Mr. Ritchie feels, that it 
conflicts utterly with that wider and more comprehensive Evolution- 
ism, which has used Darwinism as its modern starting point and 
battering-ram, but which historically has been, and logically would 
be, just as tenable if Natural Selection had never been discovered 
to be a chief factor in the development of species. 

Let us consider these points in detail. Was it, as a matter of fact, 
by the discovery of natural selection that Darwin revolutionized 
biology? No, it was by his proof that natural selection resulted in 
the mutability of species. That there was a struggle for existence, 
which presided over the generation of all things was not Darwin’s 
discovery. It was an idea grasped with unsurpassed vividness by 
Heraclitus 2,400 years ago, and applied to sociology by Malthus 
long before Darwin used it in biology. What Darwin did show was 
that the ‘War which is the father of all things’ led to the modifica- 
tion of species. But even that would not have been so fruitful a 
discovery, but for the direction which experience showed this modi- 
fication of species had taken. As a matter of fact, the modification 
was not indeterminate, along varying and incommensurable lines, but 
determinable and in defininite and approximately unswerving direc- 
tions, so that there resulted, not a chaos of unrelated organisms, 
resembling one another only in their capacity to survive, but a 
hierarchy of beings capable of being grouped historically and mor- 
phologically in regular gradations under common principles. But 
did natural selection tell us that would be the case? Assuredly 
not, and, as no one knows better than Mr. Ritchie, natural selec- 
tion by itself leads to nothing and explains nothing. For has he not 
told us, and confirmed it with the high authority of Professor Huxley 
(Darwinism and Politics, p. 15) that the survival of the fittest by 
itself is the merest tautology, merely equivalent to saying that 
nothing succeeds like success, and that the survivors are ex fost 
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facto deemed the fittest, while it contains no hint as to what qualities 
constitute fitness? Did he not say that “we cannot be sure that 
Evolution will always lead to what we should regard as the greatest 
perfection of any species?” Why, then, does he now talk in Aris- 
totelian language of the Good which each species pursues? ‘To 
Aristotle surely, as to every real teleology, the Good of a species 
is not something different from its perfection, nor something to be 
attained by the shameful degeneracy of a sheep-tick. It is not, then, 
the mere existence of natural selection that justifies Mr. Ritchie’s 
language. Natural selection is a mere command to fight, and con- 
tains no prophecy as to the issue of the combat. It might equally 
prevail in a world in which there were only protozoa, and in which 
there was no progress. It might equally prevail in a world in which 
all victory was an illusion, and today’s victors the victims of to- 
morrow’s banquet, in which justice and kindness were favorable to 
survival at one period and unfavorable at another, which in a word 
constantly underwent catastrophic overturns of the maxims of 
physical and moral well-being.' If, then, we were living in a world 
so constituted, to what speculative opinion could natural selection 
give support except to the blankest pessimism? And, indeed, is 
there not more than enough to support a pessimistic interpretation 
of the facts, as it is, in the rigidly ‘scientific’ view of natural selec- 


‘tion? As much at least would seem to be admitted by Professor 


Huxley in his recent Romanes lecture, and by Mr. Ritchie himself 
on other occasions (¢.¢., p. 23). 

If, then, we are to get any comfort out of Evolution, it must be 
because there is more in it than natural selection, and it is that 
overplus which is of real philosophic importance. The important 
thing is not that natural selection is the (or a) means of Evolution, 
but that ‘here is an evolution, a real progress, a real process in time, 
about the direction and meaning of which we can discover much 
by the historical method, and which so turns out to be something 
more than a struggle leading anywhere or nowhere. It is this some- 
thing more which has made evolution so fruitful a principle even 
in biology, which has enabled it to be successfully extended to 
sciences like physics and chemistry, and which will ultimately justify 
the teleology, which is only incipient in natural selection pure and 
simple, when our research detects not only the origin of things in 
history, nor the means by which they have risen, but also the end 


1 Mr. Alexander, indeed, in M/oral Order and Progress, seems, quite consistently, 
to draw some such inferences from the struggle for existence among moral ideals. 
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to which the whole proceeds. But no philosophy that works with 
natural selection alone, and abstracts from its actual historical work- 
ing, can rise to the conception of a definite tendency in things, still 
less to that of a real end established by that tendency. 

Nor, again, is Hegelianism a philosophy that can utilize Evolu- 
tionism in any shape or form. For if there is any universally 
admitted presupposition of modern Evolutionism, it is the reality of 
the time-process, which is assumed in every use of an historical method. 
But Hegel, as Mr. Ritchie confesses, holds that the time-difference 
has no interest for thought. /., Evolutionism, if it means anything, 
asserts the reality of time, which is just what Hegelianism cannot 
and will not concede. Not only is Hegel’s Evolution not a time- 
process, but it leaves no room for such a process, except as a psycho- 
logical illusion in ‘finite’ minds. When, therefore, Mr. Ritchie 
implies a temporal interpretation by speaking of a ‘meaning which 
we can understand only at the end of the process,’ it is imperative 
that he should explain how his language is consistent with the 
Hegelian belief in the eternal completion of the Divine Thought. 
Upon Hegelian principles it would seem that the time-process must 
represent either the Becoming of God, so that God is as yet imper- 
fect, or, if the Deity exists eternally, be illusory altogether. 

It would be interesting to consider another of Mr. Ritchie’s asser- 
tions, namely, that Hegelianism can safely disclaim finality without 
ruin to the Dialectical Method, but it will suffice to have drawn 
attention to the crucial question which modern Hegelians have to 
answer, and to proceed to the subjects of the other essays in so far 
as they have not already been discussed. That on Origin and 
Validity protests with much vigor and reason against the modern 
tendency to neglect the actual worth of a thing for the study of its past, 
and has many remarks both witty and wise concerning the persons 
who think they can dispense with metaphysics. It also contains an 
excellent statement of what is meant by the @ friori element in 
knowledge, which, however, admits (p. 36) that Kant’s choice of 
the word was most unfortunate, and that he often lapsed into psy- 
chology (p. 21, 9) admissions that should go far to excuse the 
misunderstandings of the English school. The defect of this essay 
seems to lie in its failure to give an estimate of the real value of 
the popular prejudice in favor of the historical method, and of the 
connection as well as of the antithesis between the ideas of origin 
and validity. For we incontestably do learn from history — though 
it may be owing to what we add to history — and the past tendencies 
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of things often guide us to predict their future. No doubt our 
historical researches often fling their crude and incomplete results 
at us as if they were the beginning and end of the matter, but 
would not a more sympathetic and fruitful criticism proceed to 
reveal the metaphysical thread that holds together even the most 
disjointed of historical facts, and show that the mere chronicle Mr. 
Ritchie so rightly disparages is, strictly speaking, impossible, z.c., that 
all history implies at the least a causal relation in the temporal suc- 
cession of events? 

Mr. Ritchie’s third essay on the nature of Reality will not be 
unfamiliar to readers of the PHtLosopnicaL Review (I, 3; II, 2), 
and this, together with the fact that I have already criticized it at 
length (/did. 1, 5) will perhaps justify my present brevity. It is 
directed against philosophic adversaries, such as //egelianism and 
Personality and Riddles of the Sphinx, both of which represent revolts 
against the tendency to reduce reality to thought, the individual to 
thought-determinations. There follows an extremely interesting 
essay on the /’%aedo and the Platonic doctrine of immortality, which 
defends against Teichmiiller the genuineness of Plato’s belief, but at 
the same time concludes that Plato did not hold the soul immortal 
per se, but only as a member of the Ideal World, and as partaking 
in the divine nature. 

The political philosophy essays, which are models of careful 


investigation and lucid exposition, are permeated by the same 


apology for non-historical treatment. Thus Mr. Ritchie admits the 
unhistorical nature of the Social Contract, but thinks that the 17th 
century thinkers, with the example of the Pilgrim Fathers before 
them, might well have believed it historical. And he quotes with 
approval M. Fouillée’s doctrine that, though the social contract be 
no fact, society should yet be contractua/. The paper on the Rights 
of Minorities will perhaps provoke most dissent, since, according to 
Mr. Ritchie, their only right seems to be that of turning themselves 
into a majority if they can. But as lack of space prevents my saying 
more, I must take leave of Mr. Ritchie’s book with the remark that 
its shape and type, as well as its contents, render it a delightful one 


to read. F. C. S. ScHILLer. 


Psychologie du Peintre. Par Lucien ArrEat. Paris, Alcan, 
1892. — pp. 267. 
Decidedly our generation is growing pedantic. Here is a book 
which thirty or forty years ago would have been entitled “ Anecdotes 
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of Painters,” but which now must needs afad/er itself with a name 
suggesting mental science. The author is a man of wide reading 
(as those familiar with the philosophical periodicals have had occasion 
to remark), and he writes easily and well. But he began his work, as 
he says, without any preconceived idea, and he certainly ends it 
without any result worth recording. Part I finds that no special 
bodily constitution or temperament seems to characterize the painter ; 
and from the fact that, of “a list” of 300 names of painters, almost 
200 were sons of painters or artificers, it concludes that the inherit- 
ance of acquired characteristics is proved. 

Part II, entitled “the vocation,” shows, with a great array of 
erudition, that painters are commonly fond of art when young, and 
are admirers of visual beauty; that their professional memory is 
partly visual and partly manual, and that it may be surprisingly 
strong in special individuals; that the lives of painters, as well as 
the histories of schools, prove that the outline comes first, then 
modelling, and last color, in the order of cultivation. The only 
remark here that is not altogether trivial relates to the fact already 
established by Mr. Galton many years ago, that some painters have 
poor visual imagination. This point, which should have merited 
attentive consideration, is despatched by M. Arréat in half a page. 
The third Part treats of the painters’ intellectual characters. His 
interest and attention being so largely directed to optical effects, he 
is often found ignorant of science and literature, though he may be 
a picturesque writer or a striking talker. Few painters care for games 
of calculation or reflection, such as whist. A musician is more likely 
to be a chess player. Even the most intellectual painters, as Leon- 
ardo, Rubens, Reynolds, have not had truly philosophic minds. With 
painters, religion is apt to be a matter of emotion rather than of 
reason. ‘They often have a good musical ear, and a facility of musical 
execution which, M. Arréat suggests, may be the result of good 
muscular memory. They are sometimes poets, hardly ever mathe- 
maticians. ‘They have strong emotional memories. The character 
of their pictures obeys the influence of their age and place. All 
this with copious anecdotes and extracts @ 7appui. Part 1V deals 
with their personal character. Painters seem to have no special 
class-character, for our author’s anecdotes show meanness, pride, 
jealousy, irascibility, sympathy, generosity, devotion, irresolution, 
tenacity, sensuality, austerity, orderliness, negligence, etc., equally dis- 
persed. Usually they are humane and sociable, though these virtues 
in them flow more from temperament than from moral principle. 
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Many of them have married their mistresses and been affectionate 
and constant. They care little, as a rule, for politics, and are often 
poor patriots. In the last subdivision, M. Arréat treats of their 
Pathology, and gives examples of their infirmities. They may be 
deaf, or even have anomalies of vision. They are subject to nervous 
disorders, like other men, but they seem to enjoy longevity, 580 of 
them giving a mean of 62% years, which our author, by an obviously 
unsound calculation, takes to be six months more than that of the 
average of mankind. On the whole, they fail to substantiate the 
doctrine that genius is a form of madness. 

Such is the almost puerile outcome of an entertaining book which 
has evidently cost its author much research, but whose place is rather 
alongside of such works of literary gossip as those of the older 
Disraeli than amongst contributions to science. ‘The reason of such 
a waste of industry seems to lie in that “absence of preconceived 
ideas” on which the author plumes himself. But is it not high time, 
on behalf of the overburdening of studious youth, to begin an organ- 
ized protest against the flood of so-called contributions to psychology 
which are published by men without ideas, and which really have 
nothing of science about them except their pedantic method and their 
pretension to exactitude? The statistical method which our author 
employs, is wholly inexact in such a question as he treats. Where 
we are ignorant of the conditions of a phenomenon, we are indeed 
forced to employ it. We then accumulate a mass of diverse cases, 
in the hope that some uniform concomitant may come to view, which 
will prove to be one of the causes which we seek. But a “pro- 
fessional type” like that of “the Painter,” is not a product of whose 
generative factors we are ignorant; and the attempt to get at its 
exact conditions by “averaging” large numbers of painters, now in 
this and now in that respect, is really absurd. Instead of leading to 
Science, it leads to Nothing, as M. Arréat’s book so well shows. 
Where we possess as many of the generative factors as we possess 
in this case (and in most other social cases), we ought to deduce, and 
use our collection of instances for verification merely. Thus one of 
the causes of a man’s becoming a painter is capacity to draw, and 
interest in the plastic aspect of things. Capacity to draw is ex- 
cessively common in the community, and so is interest in the pictur- 
esque. Both aptitudes are doubtless liable to be inherited ; and in 
boys whose fathers are already painters, both are particularly likely 
to be cultivated effectively. Add to this the fact that it is so often 
materially easier for a father to put a boy into his own trade, and 
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you would expect a large proportion of painters to be sons of painters. 
M. Arréat’s “list”’ (he does not say how it was obtained) verifies this 
deduction. Similarly, from the extreme commonness of artistic 
capacity, and the indefinite variability of human nature, one can 
safely deduce the consequence that “the painter” need have no one 
specific sort of character save such as his professional habits may 
engender. ‘These, it is obvious, warp his attention away from 
abstractions, ratiocinations, and disputations, so that his philosophic 
aptitudes get no discipline, whilst the sort of relief he most naturally 
turns to after his hours of application to lonely work, is likely to be 
social rather than studious or scientific. At the same time the satis- 
faction of the lust of the eyes tends to beget a contentment with the 
concrete face of the world, and the peaceful occupation tends to 
produce a serenity of disposition, so that we should rather expect a 
painter, ceteris paribus, to be sociable and genial, as so many of M. 
Arréat’s painters prove to have been. In fact a competent intro- 
spective critic could write a book on the deductive method, which 
might be really exp/anatory of such professional peculiarities as 
painters tend to show, and have ten times the charm and value of 
M. Arréat’s work. 

The only conditio sine gua non of a painter is capacity to draw. 
This is a factor, the elucidation of which would be a real problem in 
psychology solved. M. Arréat characteristically ignores it ; but it 
would seem on reflection as if, after all, the edementary difference 
between a good and a bad draughtsman, between a man who can 
and who cannot learn to render with brush or pencil what he sees 
(for one’s inventive originality is another question altogether), might 
be purely and simply a difference between the paths of conduction in 
the brain between the centre for vision and the centre for the move- 
ments of the hand. It evidently does not depend on the visual 
apparatus alone, for we find good visualizers who are poor draughts- 
men, and fair painters who are bad visualizers. We find acute 
interest in pictures and good critical powers in persons of almost no 
manual capability ; and on the other hand we find great manual skill 
displayed in such trades as dentistry by persons who don’t draw. 
All our movements are prompted by currents from some sensory 
centre or other. The peculiarity of the artist’s professional move- 
ments is that they are such as to refroduce on the canvas the lines, 
tints, etc., which the eye sees or the mind visually imagines. Skill 
in such imitative movements comes by practice, but much more easily 
in some persons than in others. Some of us are always as awkward 
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with the pencil as an artist would be if, for the first time in his life, 
he sought to draw with his left hand. His eye would be all right, 
and his hand all right, but the hand would not obey the eye with any 
precision. Now just as there is a native tendency in the voice to 
reproduce what the ear hears, so it seems likely that there is a pre- 
formed tendency in the hand of certain people to trace accurately 
such forms as may possess the visual attention. Everyone must 
know persons who accompany their descriptions by modelling in the 
air, as it were, the objects of which they speak. ‘The present writer 
knew an artist who could hardly allude to a material thing without 
tracing its airy outline with his thumb. This motor reaction is so 
irresistible in those in whom the impulse is well developed, and the 
feeling which it brings of more deeply “realizing” the apprehended 
form, is so similar to the feeling we get when we strike in with our 
voice in unison with some loud note which we hear prolonged, that 
(whatever part acquired habit may play in its cultivation) it is 
difficult not to believe it to have an instinctive root. This instinctive 
root is the basis of artistic faculty in the human race, a simple 
sensory-motor connexion, behind the anatomical fact of whose 
existence we cannot penetrate. Hardly any one is so natively 
agraphic that he cannot be schooled to imitate on paper by line and 
shadow a form which he sees, and to derive pleasure from the con- 
gruence. But it is only when to a powerful and copious flow of 
visual ideas, or liability to ‘obsession’ by picturesque forms, 
is ‘accidentally’ joined an irresistible tendency on the hand’s part 
to make immediate and delicately graduated response, that we have 
the psychological Lasis out of which education and memory, visual 
and motor, may evolve such effective plastic geniuses as Raphael or 
Rubens, Gustave Doré or Wilhelm Busch. W. James. 


Die Hauptgesetze des menschlichen Geftihlslebens. Von A. 
LEHMANN. Uebersetzt von F. Benpixen. Leipzig, O. R. Reis- 
land, 1892. — pp. x., 356." 

The second section of Dr. Lehmann’s book is entitled: The 
Special Laws of the Feelings. I have already remarked on the 
author’s exclusive correlation of affective tone with presentation- 
content, and on the omission of its reference to the ultimate 
stimulus-process.*_ I cannot but think that he is in these chapters 
substituting a classificatory for an explanatory principle. The final 


1 Cf above. pp. 336 ff. 2 See, however, p. 175. 
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formulation of his affective theory is couched in terms of stimulus." 
He sets out now from two other premises : the probable, but indefinite 
result, that “pleasure represents coincidence, pain discordance, 
between temporary organic activity and the conditions of life of the 
psycho-physical organism”; and the correct thesis, that the differ- 
ences between feelings are due to their presentative substates:* and 
deduces from these the conclusion that it is ideational influence 
which determines feeling-tone. Now, psychologically, affection is as 
much a function of apperception as it is of presentation: psycho- 
physically, it can be correlated with stimulus-attributes. It would 
seem, therefore, that a remodelling of the present section is necessary, 
from whichever of the two possible standpoints we view their 
subject-matter. 

Criticism may, perhaps, be compressed into the briefest space by 
just such a remodelling. Taking Dr. Lehmann’s text as our basis, 
and cataloguing the special laws of feeling with reference to it, we 
should obtain the following list: —(1) The laws of dependency of 
feeling upon intensity (p. 180), quality,‘ time-relations (p. 191) and 
space-relations of stimulus. (2) The Fechnerian laws of contrast 
(p. 196), sequence (p. 207) and reconciliation (p. 210). Add to 
these the law of habituation, with its converse of the indispensable- 
ness of the habitual (p. 194). (3) The laws of affective fusion. 
These are numerous: one of them is the law of summation of 
affective tones (p. 255). [Their formulation should proceed on the 
same lines as that of the laws of sensational (esp. tonal) fusion. 
The point cannot be elaborated here.] (4) The laws of reproduction 
(p. 262). (5) The law of singleness of quality (pp. 177, 201, 214, 
216, 258, 267). — Neither this statement, nor the somewhat different 
one of Dr. Lehmann, has any pretension to be considered as 
exhaustive. Nor are the laws by any means psychological coérdinates. 
But with the expression of them, it seems to me, a beginning is 
made, which is real, and so far valuable. 

The author takes up a very sound position, as against Horwicz 
and others, on the question of ‘mixed feelings.’ But here again an 
exposition in terms of stimulus would have been more satisfactory.® 
And, if the single-quality law holds, it is surely impossible to speak 
of simultaneous affective contrast in any but a misleading sense. 


1 p. 160. 

2 pp. 150, 151. 

3 p. 56. 

4 Cf p. 337 above; and pp. 169, 174 (§ 233) of the //auftgesetze. 
5 Cf. Kiilpe, Zur Theorie der sinnlichen Gefiihle, p. 60. 
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Otherwise, the account of contrast is satisfactory, if we grant the 
intellectualistic premises on which it rests. That contrasting pro- 
cesses must not be too intensive, when the maximum of contrast is 
to be obtained (p. 203), is a fact which to many psychologists has 
appeared to need special explanation. But it is in reality the most 
‘natural’ of the possible alternatives. Two weak impressions do not 
contrast : there is not enough of each quality present. Two very ° 
strong impressions do not contrast: there is too much of each 
quality there, — each impression is, for consciousness, too certainly 
itself, so to say, to be influenced by its neighbor. Contrast is 
to be expected, therefore, just where it is found. — ‘The remainder 
of the above-mentioned laws I must leave without further dis- 
cussion. 

But the writer has set down yet another, —the law of coincidence 
(p- 238). Here, and on the subject of feelings of relation (Beziehungs- 
gefiihle; p. 227), he has, I think, fallen into error. We can mean 
at least three things by the term ‘relation.’ We speak (1) of the 
time-relations, intensity-relations, e¢c., of stimulus or presentation. In 
this case the word might be replaced by ‘attributes.’ The feelings 
which such ‘relations’ condition are, obviously, content-feelings : — 
surprise, fright, and so on. (2) No mental process is absolute, or 1 
occurs in isolation; each induces others, and is induced by them: 
this is the fact expressed in the general law of relativity. So we 
have contrast, in all its various forms. But the contrast-feelings are 
not feelings attaching to a relation between contents, but to the 
contents themselves. ‘These contents are mutually modified, in an as 
yet unexplained way: but it is still they to which the affection 
attaches. (3) Using the word ‘relation’ more strictly, we say that 
processes stand to one another ‘in the relation of’ agreement or 
contradiction. Do the ‘formal’ feelings belong to these relations, in 
this third instance? Surely not. The abstract ‘relation’ forms no 
part of psychological subject-matter. The furthest limits to which 
the psychologist can go is the statement that conscious processes are 
given ‘in relation’: and even here nothing more definite is meant 
than has been said above, under (2). — How, then, are the ‘formal’ 
feelings to be explained? Wundt’s analysis seems to me to be 
adequate.' They differ from the feeling or emotion proper, in that 
they are fused (not with the passive,? but) with the active apper- 
ception. So that we obtain the equation:— emotion : ‘formal’ 
feeling = ideational association : apperceptive ideational combination. 


1 Phys. Psych., 34. ed, LU. 424. 2 Cf. p. 341, above. 
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In this way we overcome a difficulty which the majority of empirical 
psychologists seem strangely to have passed by without notice.’ 
These ‘formal’ feelings are the religious, aesthetic, ethical and 
logical. By grouping them together as ‘sentiments’ we can give 
precision to this term, and be finally quit of the expression ‘feelings’ 
or ‘emotions of relation.’ 

The section ends with two paragraphs: On the origin of the bodily 
expression of the emotions, and On the development of the emotions in the 
course of the individual life. ‘The \atter consists almost exclusively of 
citations from Preyer. In the former, it is curious to find no mention 
of Wundt’s criticism of Darwin and formulation of laws.? Dr. 
Lehmann’s conclusions are: that heredity plays but a very small 
part in emotional development, and that this development is to be 
regarded as an associational process.’ The discussion is suggestive; 
it does not lay claim to finality. And indeed, the ‘activity of 
association’ cannot be said to be woh/bekannt in any other sense than 
that of frequent occurrence.* 

The fourth and last part of the work consists in a Contribution to 
the systematization of the feelings, ‘The author’s principle (p. 329) is 
undoubtedly right; there must be no ‘philosophical’ starting-point, 
but the conscious processes themselves are to be examined and 
classified. None the less does the nature of the case preclude the 
obtaining of a satisfactory classification. 

Dr. Lehmann’s result is, in brief, this. (1) F=¢ (¢f, 5); where 
/=any state of feeling, c=the ideational content, =the relation 
of this to simultaneously present or immediately preceding ideas, and 
s=these ideas themselves (p. 333). But (2) we are not in a 
position to solve the problem in this, its ideal form. Of the passage 
of primary feeling into emotion and mood we know too little (p. 337). 
For the rest, the matter is simplified by the adoption of the 
categories ‘content-feelings’ and ‘relation-feelings’ (p. 338). — The 


1 Wundt himself phrases his remarks somewhat loosely; 7. ¢., p. 425. 

2 Phys. Psych. 3A. ed., I1., ch. xxii. 

3 p. 320. 

4 Some minor points call for notice. (1) §§ 231 and 232, p. 174, seem to be in 
disagreement. As a matter of fact, is not attention presupposed? Else the 
limen must at least be placed very high. (2) § 236, p. 176, is needlessly pessi- 
mistic. With it ¢& Wundt, /. 7, 4th ed., I, 561; with it and with § 275, p. 207, 
of. Kiilpe’s note, Zur Theorie der sinnlichen Gefiihle, 1887, p. 61. With § 240. 
p. 180, cf also Kiilpe, 4c. pp. 60, 61. (3) On the doctrine of originally 
unpleasantly-toned feelings and its consequences, see Wundt, /. ¢., pp. 562, 577- 
(4) § 309, p. 232, contains the reductio ad absurdum of the feeling-of-relation 
theory. 
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concluding chapter seeks to elaborate a system of the feelings on this 
basis.? 

The writer’s ‘thought-experiment’ (p. 335) is, certainly, more 
interesting than many others of the classical attempts at systemati- 
zation. But, apart from the criticism of it which is implicit in the 
foregoing parts of this review, and apart from general objections, the 
judgment of failure must, I fear, be passed upon it, from the special 
point of view of experimental psychology.’ 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Lehmann’s book as a whole, 
deserves Wundt’s epithet ‘ vorziiglich.’* It has greatly increased our 
knowledge, and it is methodologically important. The author is 
especially happy in the analysis of complex processes.‘ But the 
work presents obvious difficulties to the critic, —for an adequate 
consideration would imply its rewriting, from a standpoint less 
exclusively intellectualistic than that of the author.’ Regarded from 
the literary side, its chief defect is a certain clumsiness or heaviness, 
conditioned perhaps by the fact that it combines the characters 
of research-essay and text-book. The translation is moderately good. 


E. B. TirrcHener. 


A History of Modern Philosophy. By B.C. Burt, A.M. In 
two volumes. Chicago, @ C. McClurg & Co., 1892.— Vol. i, pp. 
xii. 368. Voll. ii, viii. 321. 

In the author’s notice of this work, published in No. 7 of this 
Review, Dr Burt informed us that his aim has been “to present with 
considerable fullness the principal content of the leading systems of 
modern philosophy.” He claims in his preface that the book is 
something more that an account of systems, authors, and_ their 
works; that in a general way at least it traces the historical con- 
tinuity of modern philosophical thought. 

What impresses one most on first turning over the pages of these 
volumes, is the vast array of names and systems with which they 
deal. The author has included in his treatment many writers who 
are not found in the ordinary histories of philosophy. Indeed, the 
whole work fairly bristles with the names and works of philoso- 
phers who are comparatively little known, Extensively, too, the book 


1 § 433 contains a slip of the pen; cf § 431. 

2 Cf, esp. p. 343- 

8 PP, 4th ed., L. p. 561. 

Cf, PP- 43> 173, 177 191, 197. 

5 Cf. Ribot, in Revue philosophique, Fév., 1893, pp. 217, 218. 
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is very complete. It begins with the Platonists and neo-Platonists 
at the first dawn of the Renaissance, and extends quite to our own 
time. Some of the modern writers, indeed, are given more space than 
would naturally belong to them, the author’s justification being that 
their systems have not yet become commonly known through other 
histories of philosophy. 

It can not, however, be said, that the inclusion of so many names 
and systems adds much to the value of the work. The first volume 
treats of about 130 different philosophical writers. To many of 
these, of course, very little space is devoted; but the account with 
which we are favored generally consists of a biographical sketch, a 
list of works, and a few sentences regarding their philosophical 
doctrines. ‘This kind of information could be obtained equally well 
from any encyclopedia or biographical dictionary. If these names 
are included in a history of philosophy, some attempt should be 
made to show their place and significance in the development of 
thought. If they are of no importance they could well be spared — 
at least from the point of view of the student for whom such an 
array of systems is apt to prove confusing. 

Mr. Burt’s book is not only comprehensive and complete, — 
leaving out of account no important writer, — but it contains so far 
as I have been able to find no important mistakes or inaccuracies 
regarding matters of fact. ‘The author must be commended for the 
careful and painstaking work of which these volumes give evidence. 
The proportions of the work, when we take into account the author’s 
reasons for treating modern systems more fully, seem fairly good. 
It is, however, surprising that Berkeley gets no more attention than 
Hutcheson (5 pages), and still more so that Schopenhauer, — one of 
the most important philosophers of the century —is disposed of in 
6 pages, while Krause, who has exercised almost no influence upon 
subsequent thought, gets 7, Rosmini 18, and von Hartmann 19 pages. 

With all due regard to the excellencies of the work, the author’s 
claim that it is “something more than an account of systems, authors, 
and their works” is not, I think, borne out by the facts. Readers 
will find it a careful and accurate compilation of facts regarding 
philosophers, their writings, and their doctrines, rather than a history 
of philosophy. If any one expects to find in it an account of the 
development of society from mediaevalism to modernism, of the 
advancement of science and the progress of civilization, and of the 
influences which have led to a complete revolution in man’s con- 
ception of his place in the universe, and of his relations to God and 
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his fellow men, he will be doomed to disappointment. The author’s 
main interest is in the facts, the details, of the different systems; 
while the bearing and significance of the ideas, and the relations 
and connections of the various systems, receive very little consider- 
ation. It is true that in the paragraphs marked Xesz/ts, an attempt 
is made to sum up in a general way the outcome of many of the 
doctrines presented. But these paragraphs are far too summary and 
vague to have much value ; and, besides, the language employed is 
often so abstract and technical, and the sentences so overloaded 
with clauses of exception and reservation, that a general reader or 
student must find them more bewildering than suggestive. The 
author has also a fondness for labeling the system of each philoso- 
pher as, ‘Empiricism,’ ‘ Intuitionism,’ ‘ Rationalistico-Idealism’ ete., 
and he often shows considerable ingenuity in compounding adjectives 
to describe the different systems. These classifications of systems 
are never very helpful, for each system is something more than an 
example of a general type; each occupies its own particular place in 
the development of thought. Sometimes indeed, Mr. Burt's classi- 
fications are quite misleading, as ¢.g., when he classifies Kant as a 


“Subjective Idealist” (Vol. I, p. 312). 


The criticisms which I have made of the work as a whole, can be 
applied with equal justice to the manner in which the different 
systems are presented. After a brief biographical sketch of an 
author, and a list of his works, Mr. Burt gives a brief summary of 
philosophic doctrine under the different headings (it may be) of 
‘Ontology,’ Ethics, ‘Theory of the State,’ using to a large extent 
the author’s own words. Although clearness and accuracy may be 
gained by this method, the result is woefully lifeless and uninter- 
esting. We seem to get the shadow without the substance, — the 
facts incidental to the philosophy and not the philosophy itself. 
The failure of this external mode of treatment is perhaps seen most 
plainly in the treatment of Spinoza. Mr. Burt does indeed give usa 
paragraph of introduction before plunging into Spinoza definitions, 
but this does not render much assistance in putting the reader ex 
rapport with Spinoza’s thought. “Genetically viewed,” he tells us, 
“the doctrine of Spinoza is, on the whole, a resultant of a combination 
of the Neo-Platonic-Cabalistic doctrine and Cartesianism.” (Vol. I, 
p. 106.) Following this rather remarkable statement, we have in as 
many sentences, a description of the three stages which Professor 
Avenarius and others claim that Spinoza’s thought passed through. 
Then with a passing reference to the mathematical method, we are 
presented with Spinoza’s own definitions of ‘substance,’ ‘attribute’ 
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and ‘causa sui’ without any further attempt to explain what is meant 
by these conceptions, or how Spinoza came to use them. Throughout 
the whole exposition Spinoza’s own language is largely employed, and 
the result must appear to the uninitiated reader a harsh and crabbed 
jangle of words. ‘The contrast between a merely pragmatic account, 
and a philosophic presentation of a metaphysical system, will be very 
evident to any one who will read our author’s account of Spinoza in 
connection with the appreciative and suggestive Darstellung given by 
Windelband in his Geschichte der neueren Philosophie. The somewhat 
full treatment of Spencer, Green, Lotze, and von Hartmann in the 
second volume furnish excellent summaries of the systems of these 
writers, and may be of much service to persons who have already 
made their acquaintance at first hand. It would, however, be diffi- 
cult for one not already in the secret to gain much help from Mr. 
Burt’s elucidation. Here as elsewhere, one cannot see the town for 
houses ; the philosophy is hidden by the multiplicity of details. 

It is plain from what has been already said, that this work has 
defects which prevent it from becoming useful as a text-book for 
students. It may, however, be recommended as a convenient and 
accurate book of reference. J. E. Creicuton. 


La Recherche de l Unité. Par E. DeRoperty. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1893. — pp. 230. 


In the introductory chapter of this book, philosophy is defined 
as the search for a homogeneous conception of the universe as a 
whole, while each science seeks only the homogeneous conception 
and explanation of some particular order of facts. The “three 
grand syntheses” of philosophy in the past — materialism, idealism, 
and sensualism — have been superseded in the present century 
by positivism, criticism and evolutionism. All three fail to take 
sufficient account of sociological phenomena. Each denies its con- 
nection with the other, and yet they all approach closely to the most 
elevated position in the theological series —the pantheistic identity 
of thought and of the world. Pantheism, which is the most perfect 
synthesis in the theologico-metaphysical series, and relativism, which 
from a purely metaphysical point of view shows itself superior to 
the absolute philosophy, whether materialistic or idealistic, are only 
approximations to the truth. Both are vitiated by the indelible 
imprint of a supposition which passes experience. The hypothesis 
that cannot be verified never escapes general doubt and we have 
no criterion that can guarantee to us the “consubstantiality” of the 
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supreme Being and of the universe (pantheism), or that can prove 
that all is relative and that there is no absolute (relativism). 

The second chapter is entitled “The Réle of the Negative Con- 
cepts in the Monistic Theories.” The validity of a negative idea 
depends upon certain conditions regularly present during the pro- 
cess which leads from the concrete to the abstract, from the many 
to the one, but necessarily absent every time that thought reaches 
its final limit. To the failure to observe these limits of the applica- 
tion of negative concepts is to be ascribed the origin of the various 
forms of dualism — God and the world, phenomena and noumena, 
the knowable and the unknowable, ef. In the next chapter materi- 
alism, idealism, and sensualism are further criticised and_ their 
errors shown to proceed from a misapprehension of the nature of 
negative concepts — such ideas as ‘essence,’ ‘transcendental unity,’ 
etc., being “ pseudo-negations subject to the law of the identity of 
contraries.” After two chapters devoted to the unity of science and 
to the interscientific irreducibility respectively, the author comes 
in the sixth to a discussion of the law of the identity of opposites 
which he endeavors to show is only a further and more profound 
development of the axiom which proclaims the inconceivability of 
the simultaneous contrary, and this principle in turn reduces itself 
to a cerebral fact of the simplest sort — the indissolubility of certain 
psychic states. Modern experimental psychology based on biology 
and sociology is trusted to establish this. Logical necessity is 
simply another aspect of physical or mechanical necessity (p. 88). 

With his principle of the identity of absolute oppositions now 
firmly in hand, the author proceeds in the next five chapters to 
discuss the concepts of quantity, limit, motion, transcendence, and 
universal science. The twelfth and last chapter is on the Swama 
delusio, “Governed by the psychologic or bio-social law of the 
identity of absolute contraries, the supreme illusion leads us to take 
two subjective aspects of the same reality for two different objective 
realities” (p. 200). ‘There is no transcendency. ‘To pass beyond 
experience signifies strictly to deny existence. Philosophy should 
be a deductive integration rather than an inductive differentiation. 
A logical monism developed and applied by science should take 
the place of the extra-rational, transcendent monism of the meta- 
physicians. Perhaps the most notable feature of the work is the 
sustained and forcible polemic against agnosticism. M. Roberty 
vies at once with the positivists in his opposition to the transcendent, 
and with the Hegelians in his denunciation of the unknowable. 

F. C. FRENCH. 
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[ABBREVIATIONS. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Int. J. E.= International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Mon.= Philosophische Monatshefte ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische 
Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique; R. 1. d. Fil. = Rivista LHaliana di 
Filosofia; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie ; Z. 
f. Ph. = Leitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. 
Jahr. = Philosophisches Fahrbuch; Rev. de Mét. = Revue de Métaphysique et 
Morale. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 


LOGICAL. 


Methods of Inductive Inquiry. UH. Laurier. Mind, No. 7, pp. 

319-338. 

Criticising Mill’s ‘Method of Agreement,’ as starting with a 
complex generalization, and as stating the matter too strongly, L. 
proposes to substitute for the canon of the former: When within 
our experience a given antecedent has always been followed by a 
given consequent, or when phenomena have always been found 
accompanying each other, there is a probability that the given ante- 
cedent and consequent, or the concomitant phenomena, are connected 
by a law of causation; and this probability increases with the number 
and variety of the instances. Mill’s ‘Method of Difference’ also 
starts from too advanced a point. It does not assure us that the 
result can be produced in one way only, and the canon needs to 
be altered and completed thus: If, into circumstances found 
to be incapable of producing a certain event, a new phenomenon 
or set of phenomena be introduced, and the event in question 
occurs, the new phenomenon or set of phenomena is the cause or 
part of the cause of the event. If the removal of any given ante- 
cedent makes no difference in the occurrence of the event, that 
antecedent is irrelevant, while antecedents which cannot be elimi- 
nated without eliminating the event are causal. And the Universal 
Law of Causation compels the inference that, if these conditions 
be repeated, the effect will also occur. ‘The ‘Double Method of 
Agreement,’ as originally stated, requires an impossibility, 77s. :- that 
the instances negative of a, agree in naught but the absence of A. 
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We may state it: When an antecedent and a consequent have 
always been conjoined within our experience, or when phenomena 
have always been found to accompany each other, while we have 
failed to find any instance in which one has occurred save in con- 
junction with the other, there is a probability that they are con- 
nected by a law of causation ; and this probability increases with 
the number and variety of positive and negative instances. The 
‘Method of Difference’ shows one way of producing a phenomenon, 
but does not limit possibility to that one way. To cover this point, 
there is proposed the following ‘Double Method of Difference’: 
When, by the ‘Method of Difference,’ we have established a 
causal law connecting certain conditions with the production of a 
phenomenon, and when, further, we have failed to discover any case 
in which the phenomenon occurs without these conditions, there is a 
probability, increasing with the extent and variety of our negative 
instances, that the phenomenon can be produced in no other way. 
The ‘ Method of Residues’ is deductive properly, and simply provides 
a direction for further inquiry. It has been adequately stated by 
Herschel. To make the Canon of the ‘ Method of Concomitant Varia- 
tions’ more exact, we may substitute ‘condition’ for ‘cause’ and read: 
Whatever phenomenon varies in any manner whenever another phe- 
nomenon varies in some particular manner, is either a condition of 
that phenomenon, or is conditioned by it, or is connected with it 
through some fact of causation. H. C. Hows. 


On the Distinction between Real and Verbal Propositions. 
E. T. Dixon. Mind, No. 7, pp. 339-346. 


Some propositions assert matters of fact; some are purely verbal, 
‘matters of definition. The question is, What truths are real and 
how marked? We may argue concerning connotations ignoring de- 
notations, that is, verbally. A definition may state the connotation, 
when the denotation belongs again to real knowledge, or the reverse. 
Anything deducible from definition is as arbitrary as the definition. 
To show that a given proposition is real, the definitions of its terms 
must be proven independent. A question of fact lies outside formal 
logic. By differing definition of terms the same proposition may be 
made real or verbal. Pure mathematics and symbolic logic are 
verbal. If an assertion is disputed, the first step should be defini- 
tion. This will do all that formal logic can do. On this view propo- 
sitions and sciences must be classified according as their conclusions 
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are real or verbal. A truism is not a judgment at all. Formal rea- 
soning makes clear what is implied, but adds nothing. Not alone 
a posteriori but a priori reasoning is real, if no objective reference 


be given to the subjective judgments. H. C. Howe. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL, 


Beitrage zur Psychologie des Zeitsinns. 1. MEUMANN. Phil. 
Stud., viii., 3, pp. 431-509. 


Introduction. — Parti. The present position of the time-sense 
question. (1) Thorkelson’s investigation. His psychical factors: 
readiness, practice, interval, contrast, exhaustion, attention, second- 
ary disturbances. His analysis of practice, and maintenance of the 
validity of Weber’s law. Criticism: the latter point is still left doubt- 
ful. (2) Miinsterberg’s time-psychology. Criticism of experiments 
and theory. (3) Schumann’s comparison of his own position with 
those of Mach and Miinsterberg. Criticism of his method and 
experimental results. Consideration of his remarks on the applica- 
bility of the psychophysical measurement-methods to the time-sense 
problem. His theory of the comparison of small time-magnitudes: 
the ‘contents’ of surprise and expectation-strain, — adaptation of the 
sensory attention; their codrdination with finger-movements, etc. 
Criticism of this. The error made both by Schumann and Miinster- 
berg is that of “thinking it possible to refer the time-judgment to 
general psychical phenomena, such as strain-sensations, etc.” They 
have overlooked the real problem, which is to discover “those tem- 
poral relations of our conscious processes which find expression in 
our time-judgment; the conditions under which temporal relations 
come before our censciousness in isolation; the amount of relative 
independence of the perception and reproduction of temporal rela- 
tions; the relations of this ‘ partial’ content, which we call ‘time,’ to 
the alteration or persistence of our qualitative-intensive mental pro- 
cesses; the reflections and experiences which lead us to recognize 
the relative independence of the peculiar time-impressions.” (4) 
Nichols. Experiments and theory. Conc/usion. Subject-matter of 
the time-sense psychology. ‘Three kinds of time-judgment: (a) the 
memory-idea of temporal relations in the past; (4) the immediate 
perception of temporal relations, as such, —the ‘immediate’ time- 
judgment; (¢) the ‘mediate’ judgment (object of attention = other 
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aspects of mental processes; their time-relations judged secondarily, 
from association, etc.). Relation of the time-judgment to special and 
to the more general mental phenomena. Four questions to be pro- 
pounded in the investigation of our comparison of intervals. (a) Are 
the modifications of time-relations which are the subject of judgment 
in our comparison of intervals the same for all intervals or not? 
It is a friort probable that in the case of least times we judge of 
sensational succession, in that of mean times of the duration of 
‘intervals’ proper between the sensations, and in that of longer 
times (where we have recourse for assistance to a central renewal of 
the sound-impression limiting the first interval) of succession again, 
but in a somewhat modified way. Are the judgments of intervals of 
different length comparable with one another? (4) In comparing 
intervals, have we always a verdict from the immediate time-conscious- 
ness? or are judgments, in certain circumstances, immediately formed ? 
What is the significance of this question for the turning of the judg- 
ments to account? (¢) The general psychological processes which, 
in the case of interval-comparison, (1) represent the spaces of time, 
(2) render the formation of judgment possible, are certainly not the 
same for intervals of every magnitude. Is it not true that judgments 
of small, mean, and large intervals are not comparable with one another, 
just by reason of their being arrived at by such different ways? (¢) 
Does, then, the comparison of intervals in general furnish the right 
means of the investigation of the validity of Weber’s law in the 


domain of the time-sense? If not, what means must we employ, in 


order to measure the alteration in our time-consciousness in a con- 
stantly similar manner by the alteration in objective length of time ? 
When these* questions are answered, it will perhaps be found, that 
the conclusion of previous investigators — Weber’s law does not hold 
for interval-comparisons; therefore it does not hold for the time-sense 
— is incorrect. E. B. T. 


Assimilation and Association. 1. J. Warp. Mind, No. 7, 

PP- 347-362. 

‘Assimilation’ and ‘Association’ are terms not uniformly em- 
ployed. The differences are due to differences (1) of analysis and 
interpretation ; (2) of terminology. ‘Association’ and ‘fusion’ 
are plainly distinguishable, but their application to presentations is 
difficult. —What constitutes the identity of a presentation? There 
are twe views. “Both distinguish between presentations and the 
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momentary psychological occurrences or excitations on which their 
presence in consciousness in the primary or perceptual state de- 
pends.” But (1) the a/omistic view (fresh seal-prints on a revolving 
tablet) allows of an indefinite number of presentations, qualitatively 
alike, but numerically distinct. Recognition (assimilation) cannot 
be explained by it as association by contiguity (% Bain). (2) The 
functional view, on the other hand (not birth of new, but ‘growth’ 
of old presentations), excludes the possibility of a plurality of iden- 
tical presentations. — How far is the a/omiéstic assumption justifiable? 
It says, wrongly, the presentation of x is an x presentation; the 
presentation of difference is a difference of presentation. This pre- 
supposes what has to be explained. The presentation of qualitative 
identity with numerical distinctness requires a one in the many. 
And this means that the primum cognitum is not a plurality con- 
verging towards explicit unity, but implicit unity diverging into 
definite plurality. — So we come to the consideration of the fune- 
tional view. Were are not two presentations given. We have (1) 
a new or strange experience. After repetition, we say (2) that it is 
familiar or facile. What is the nature of this attribute or character- 
istic of a given presentation ?— Familiarity and facility are closely 
related to feeling; and the mark of them seems the same for all 
presentations. Let us see, therefore, whether the consideration of 
subjective activity may not throw light on the matter. And let us 
take (1) the broad facts of habit and practice. Here, surely, the 
new function is as little an association of the old as the new struc- 
ture (the blacksmith’s arm) is a combination of the old. Then let 
us look (2) at cases of instinctive or innate skill. We come to the 
same conclusion. And, if in the case of instinctive ability the 
facility-characteristic is not an association series, may we not as- 
sume that, even when such a series is a possible accompaniment of 
facility (¢.¢., when the facility is acquired by a subject sufficiently 
advanced), the series is still no part of that characteristic? — But 
cognition-familiarity may differ from movement-facility. No: the 
individual’s percept is, too, an acquisition, entailing activity and 
progress. (Cf Spalding and Romanes.)— Does not Brown’s “ men- 
tal chemistry” secure to the atomistic view of presentation the con- 
tinuity which characterizes the functional conception? No, again : 
the analogy is faulty in every essential point. And in any form, 
the continuity-argument (subconsciousness-hypothesis) is out of 
place. Eventual fusion, serial subconscious recognition, is not iden- 
tical with assimilation or simple cognition. Likeness between them 
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there is: but in the one case 4 (the original presentation) becomes 
A” (when y is the familiarity-mark) ; in the other, 2’ + 4” + originate 
some new form, a*. Assimilation precedes and prepares for the 
existence of memory-images ; mediate recognition cannot begin till 
memory-images are possible. ‘This position may be questioned ; it 
is futile to attempt to outflank it by stretching the notion of asso- 
ciation to self-contradiction, and postulating subconscious memory- 
images that have never been remembered. — How is association 
thought to be related to retentiveness? Bain identifies retentive- 
ness with association by contiguity. This leads to ultra-atomism. 
How is association related to assimilation (the formation of the 
idea)? HO6ffding’s term, Pekanntheitsqualitét, has done good ser- 
vice. His theory of ‘free’ and ‘tied’ ideas, though an advance on 
the traditional view, is, however, still atomistic; and his general 
discussion is not clear. But there is much to say for the view that 
the familiarity (facility) of a perception is a psychical fact distinct 
from the gradual elaboration of the memory-images, and that repe- 
tition furthers both. — Cognition is not a passive process ; the indi- 
vidual is not equally ready to receive all impressions. So there is 
room for progress in the facility of apprehending particulars. Here 
is to be referred the feeling-element of cognition. —'The transition 
from impression to idea is to be investigated, with Hoffding’s theory 
in mind. No part of psychology more needs exploration ; our igno- 
rance is partly due to terminological meagreness. Probably ‘ideas’ 
must pass through a stage in which they can only modify fresh 
impressions, before they attain to the independence implied in 
reproduction by association (/.¢., become ideas proper).— ‘This in- 
quiry has been arrested by the psychophysical hypothesis of the 
identity of the seat of impressions and ideas. Discussion of this 
must precede the inquiry itself. E. BT. 


Die statischen Functionen des Ohrlabyrinthes und thre PBesie- 
hungen su den Raumempfindungen. (Zweiter Artikel. Schluss.) 
R. Wiassak. V. f. w. Ph., XVII, 1, pp. 15~29. 


2. The psychological facts." Labyrinth-sensations are those of 
rotatory (semi-circular canals) and progressive movements, and of 
position (otoliths). Mach’s rotation experiment. (1) The sense- 
organ reacts to acceleration, not to velocity. (2) It is situated in the 
head. — Mach’s progression experiment. Sensations are of accelera- 


CS. p. 482, above. 
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tion, and have no after-effect. Cf Breuer. — Position-experiments of 
Mach, Kreidl, James. The labyrinth is the sense-organ tor position. 
—Giddiness. “ Labyrinth-excitations have the power of independ- 
ently influencing the space-sensations proceeding from the eye.” 
Cf. Mach. — How are we to connect these sensations with the physio- 
logical facts? The great problem of physiological space-construction 
(Hering) does not confront us. The structure of the organ necessi- 
tates the analysis of every change of position into three components. 
There is no need of auxiliary peripheral movement-sensation. — But 
what of sensations of innervation? (Mach: the innervation is the 
space-sensation.) It is to be noted that the ‘reflex-centre’ for the 
transference of labyrinth-excitations to movement-apparatus lies in 
the medulla, or not much higher : but that there is a higher ‘ volun- 
tary centre’ for just this coordination of these muscles. The problem 
lies at this ‘voluntary centre.’ But analysis shows that the process 
in which it is implicated is always of the reflex type. Moreover, we 
have seen that there is physiological ground for supposing that the 
labyrinth constantly influences the movement-apparatus (previous 
Heft, p. 401). So that it is unnecessary to ascribe to motor innerva- 
tions any special part in the formation of space-sensations. — Not 
that sensible excitations alone suffice for the production of the space- 
sensation. (1) The labyrinth constantly influences the muscles. 
(2) When there seem to be labyrinth-sensations without movement, 
the latter has been inhibited by contrary innervations (Mach). 
— Necessary conditions of the space-sensation, therefore, are (1) 
excitation of the terminal sense-organ, and (2) the motor innerva- 
tion appropriate to it. This view is in harmony with our general 
physiological ideas of the connexion of terminal sense-organs and 
the muscular system (Gaule).— What is the psychological significance 
of the movements which we are considering? Physiological analysis 
(rotation, skating) shows that the movement serves to cancel a sen- 
sation which has arisen. So psychological. We normally stand 
upright (subjective vertical = no sensation). If this position is 
changed, we move in the endeavor to reproduce the original (vertical) 
condition (=no sensation), [That labyrinth-vertical and eye- 
vertical differ does not concern us in this connexion.] We apply 
analogous reasoning to the phenomena of giddiness and after-giddi- 
ness. (The /osttive jerks of the head during rotation have nothing 
to do with the labyrinth: Ewald.) After-giddiness effects occur 
when the rotation has been so long continued that nystagmus, and 
with it the sensation of rotation, have ceased.—In the case of eye- 
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movements, the labyrinth-mechanism is not concerned to cancel, but 
to avoid a change of sensation. The tactual answer to localized 
stimulation (withdrawal of part = original no-sensation) may be 
compared with the above explanations. The case of the eye is more 
difficult (Cf Hering).— Summary. No theory of space-sensations 
can explain these, derive them from the non-spatial. A comparative 
study of their conditions is all that is possible. Space-sensations 
are characterized by this, that they are connected with the cancelling 
of changes in the sensations proceeding from the surface of the 
body (retina, skin, labyrinth nerve-terminations), so far as this is 
possible by appropriate muscular movements. ‘The space-sensation 
itself says nothing of this cancelling. Neither does every case of 
cancelling of a sensation lead to a space-sensation. Nor do we say 
anything as to whether the cancelling actually takes place or not. 
Further to investigate is the relation of the persistent sensations 
proceeding from the surface of the body, to the changes in sensa- 
tion. ‘The cancelling is the preservation of a definite attitude as 
regards the environment. Cf the symmetrical innervation of the 
labyrinth. — On our theory, space-sensations are (1) an arrangement 
of the sensations which they cancel. So space may be regarded by 
us as something superimposed upon things. They are (2) a cancel- 
ling-out of changes in these sensations. So space can appear, in 


| another light, as the alone real. EBT. 


Un caleulateur du type visuel. J. M. Cuarcor et A. Biner. 
Rev. Phil., XVIII, 6, pp. 590-594. i 


M. Diamandi, a Greek with a remarkable mathematical memory, 
has been the subject of experiments by MM. Charcot and Binet, 
wherein his performances were compared with those of M. Jacques 
Inaudi. From the fact that he can commit to memory a serics 
of figures much more readily by looking at them than by hearing 
them repeated, M. Diamandi is classed as belonging to the ‘visual 
type.’ M. Inaudi, on the other hand, depends almost entirely upon 
the sense of hearing. To bring out more clearly the distinction | 
between the types, both subjects were required to learn a table of 
twenty-five figures arranged in five rows. The rapidity with which 
they could repeat the figures in any order demanded was then tested. 
It was found that M. Diamandi took much less time than M. Inaudi 
to recall the figures in irregular order, as, for instance, in ascending 
or oblique columns. This result agrees with what would be expected 
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a priori, since a person belonging to the auditory type remembers 
figures as a series of sounds in temporal order, while a good visual- 
izer has their spatial arrangement mentally before him and can 
repeat them with almost equal facility in any order. The experi- 
ment is held to afford a new proof of the importance for psychology 


of the different types of memory. Mancaner WASHBURN. 


Aufmerksamkeit und Reaction. J. McK. Catrecr. Phil. 

Stud., VIII, 3, pp. 403-406. 

L. Lange’s distinction of ‘muscular’ and ‘sensorial’ times is 
called in question. “In the case of persons who react quickly and 
regularly, the direction of the attention appears to be indifferent. 
In the case of those whose reaction is slower and less regular, its 
duration may be increased by complete concentration either upon 
the movement or upon the sense-impression.” E. B. T. 


ETHICAL, 


Einziges zur Grundlegung der Sittenlehre. (I.) J. Perzovpr. 
V. f. w. Ph. XVII, 2, pp. 145-177. 


Staudinger’s “Sittengesetz”! is grounded on the idea that a single 
and inviolable law lies at the basis of all moral judgments. Such 
judgments are passed upon actions which involve an unforced relation 
between w#// and ought. This relation must be sought, not in feeling, 
but in thought ; that is, in a will which is conscious of an end. Its 
conditions are : confidence in the causal law, conception of a succes- 
sion of related acts serving as means, and a certain contradiction 
within the unity of consciousness. The blind tension which accom- 
panies this contradiction becomes ‘my will’ in the moment when 
memory or expectation presents a state of consciousness more agree- 
able than the present. The end having been willed, the means 
become obligatory, and the relation between will and ought is estab- 
lished. The means are good in proportion to their capacity for being 
harmonized in the attainment of the end, the worth of this end being 
in turn relative to a higher end, and so on. The supreme end, which 
must have universal validity and must rest on the facts of conscious- 


1 Franz Staudinger, Die Gesetze der Freiheit. Untersuchungen iiber die wissen- 
schaftlichen Grundlagen der Sittlichkeit, der Erkenntniss und der Gesellschafts- 
ordnung. Erster Band: Das Sittengesetz. Darmstadt, 1887. 
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ness independently of their connection with external commands, 
divine or human, can be no other than just the harmony of all the 
ends of life. This harmony is itself good in relation to all other 
ends, being in turn the necessary means of their attainment, and thus 
becomes the highest moral law and the criterion of all other ends. 
Such a law is formal and necessary in the Kantian sense, and needs 
to be supplemented by an ideal scheme of the state to be attained, 
and a plan by which hindrances may be avoided and means and 
ends set in their proper relation. The most necessary condition for 
the fulfilment of the law is not, however, a scientific world-conception 
with its appropriate feelings, though this is important, but rather the 
moral solidarity of the race, giving a thorough and systematic commu- 
nity of ends. Such an ethical unity is at once the highest object of 
moral activity, the supreme condition of true emotional development, 
and the only adequate means of subjecting feeling to the reign of 
reason. The moral ideal, #.¢, the perfect harmony of all ends, is 
grounded upon experience only and owes nothing to metaphysics. 
It cannot be attained, still less superseded, but in the measure 
in which it is reached will all other ethical ends find fulfilment. 
Staudinger defines duty, sin, and other moral concepts in accordance 
with his system, and identifies freedom, morality, and religion. ‘The 
point most open to criticism is his use of the term ‘contradiction’ 
( Widerspruch), to describe the state antecedent to will. This state 


‘has nothing in common with logical contradiction, and would be 


better described as the first stage of a psychical series tending toward 
relative stability. 


Character and Conduct. S. ALEXANDER. Int. J. E., III, 4. 
— pp. 466-89. 


Conduct is defined as the mode in which character reacts upon 
suggestions arising from the circumstances in which a person finds 
himself placed. There is no difference in principle between a 
simple reaction of structure upon stimulus, and the ordinary case 
where reaction is preceded by sensation. In the latter case, the 
stimulus affects a more complicated structure, and the movement 
begins at the brain instead of at the spinal cord. It is only one step 
further to the truth that character is that structure — of course, a 
mental structure — which, when set going by certain stimuli, reacts 
in the form of conduct. Of course, character is a different structure 
from that which is sufficient to produce action of a lower order than 
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moral or immoral conduct. Common language, in spite of some 
looseness, indicates this truth. We mean by character, not impulses, 
or sentiment, or temperament, and the like, but a state of mind 
which produces voluntary action. Character is exhibited in acts of 
the will. This point is of great ethical importance, because it enables 
us to see that we do not judge a man merely by his motive, but by 
his character, or, what is equivalent, by his conduct. Whether a 
man does an act of kindness out of pure inclination toward another, 
or from a sense of duty, is of no importance for judging his character. 
No matter from what impulse he acts, if he does the action volun- 
tarily and can be reckoned upon to repeat such actions, his moral 
character remains the same. It is his disposition, which is different 
in the different cases. Nor is the distinction a merely verbal one. 
Conduct involves an idea; it is deliberate. ‘The mental structure 
called character depends, therefore, for its distinctive features upon the 
existence of ideas of things which are to be done. ‘The educational 
significance of this is of supreme importance. ‘To build character, 
we must determine these ideas. To understand character, we must 
remember that beneath all lie the natural sentiments. These must 
act in some direction. The problem of the foundation of character 
is, therefore, to be answered in the light of this definition of it : — it 
is a systematic process of setting up associations between our natural 
objects of desire and other objects, and so establishing a system of 
controls. Now this process of control consists in nothing more nor 
less than establishing associations between these passions and their 
movements, and certain ideas of actions to be done, and again 
between these ideas themselves. ‘These associated ideas may tend 
to further as well as to oppose the natural sentiment. Most of the 
controlling ideas are implanted in us by education, but very largely 
we learn them by experience. When a large body of influential 
controls is secured, whether in consciousness or beneath it, a char- 
acter exists. In differences of structure, bodily and mental, and in 
circumstances, are found the data for solving the problems of differ- 
ences of character in general, and of moral and immoral character 
in particular. We are but bodies and animal impulses controlled by 
certain ideas which are determined in varying proportion by nature 
and circumstances, or by education. Even strange mutations of 
character must ultimately be ascribed either to latent elements of 
temperament, or to a fresh arrangement of the ideas which make 
up our personalities. Such an analysis strips character of its special 


mystery. Cuas. C. Cook. 
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On Certain Psychological Aspects of Moral Training. Josiau 
Royce. Int. J. E., III, 4, pp. 413-436. 


No matter what the apparent office of the conscience, it is always 
engaged upon some aspect of one twofold business. It gives us 
two sorts of advice at the same time. It always says to us: Be 
humane, be self-sacrificing, be devoted to a will existent beyond 
your own. It also always says to us: Be lawful, have a rule in 
life, have a plan, be consistent. It condemns selfishness. It also 
condemns caprice. ‘The first, as a motive, says, Give for the general 
good; the second, Always be true to your rational higher self. 
These two dispositions are found wherever conscience is found ; and 
the developed conscience of any civilized man, with all its complex- 
ities, its inconsistencies, and its varieties, with all its assertion of 
universality and infallibility, and with all its changing and doubtful 
individual dictates, is a collection of opinions and interests founded 
on an effort to apply to life at the same time, and in a consistent 
manner, these two motives together. It is the dignity and immuta- 
bility of the ideal that these two motives ought to be somehow com- 
pletely harmonized, which makes the true conscience appear to us 
absolute. It is our ignorance of how to harmonize them which 
makes our actual consciences such variable and complex products of 
imperfect experience. The moral ideal in its most general form is, 
indeed, immutable. It may always be stated, once more, in the 
abstract, thus: Be humane and reasonable at once. The disposition 
to be both is born with us: the ideal conscience but formulates the 
fundamental tendency; but our embodied conscience is merely the best 
expression of what light our experience has thrown upon the problem 
how to be humane and reasonable at once. And so our conscience 
is at once, in one aspect, the most authoritative of ideal guides, and 
in another aspect is essentially a changeable and fallible collection 
of merely probable opinions about conduct. The author next 
passes over to the manifestation of the conscience problem in child 
life. Submissiveness strives against stubbornness only, perhaps, to 
become ultimately passive obedience or narrow conservatism. The 
child, at first apparently unselfish, but capricious, is guided toward 
rational self-control, when it is found that its pliancy was really 
uncertainty as to its own wants, which, being determined, become 
dominant selfish habits —a narrow reasonableness henceforth ex- 
cludes all self-sacrifice. Thus the problem in ethical theory of recon- 
ciling humanity with rational self-development becomes in pedagogy 
that of combining pliancy in the child with stability. 

Cuas, C. Cook. 
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Moral Deficiencies as Determining Intellectual Functions. GEORG 
SimMEL. Int. J. E., Il, 4, pp. 490-507. 


This article, though bearing the above title, really contains an 
argument for moral free-thinking. The proof, which is experimental, 
includes these instances : 

1. The scientist must live the life of his subject, on the principle 
‘It takes a thief to catch a thief.’ “‘When the tendency to action 
is completely removed,” says the author, “by other causes, a clear 
theoretical recognition and conception of it is impossible.” .. . 
“ Personal consummation of the deed is the condition of pursuing 
it in thought to its logical consequences.” ... “Unless we wish 
to assume a preéstablished harmony or miracle, the organic condi- 
tion produced by any passion remains the only source of its further 
suggestions. Moral imperfection is, therefore, the source of the 
comprehension of immoral passions.” The possible intellectual 
results of immorality are two: first, our immorality enables us to 
recognize immorality in others, and thus furthers knowledge; second, 
immorality in dealing with certain definite fields of knowledge develops 
and strengthens intellect as a function simply. 

2. Morality and immorality are but the conventional color back- 
grounds, neither belonging to the picture. 

3. The life of the dishonest man, because precarious, requires for 
its maintenance great memory and invention, and because up-stream, 
Z.¢., against the current of humanity, requires strength and hardihood. 
Nature, admiring, responds generously to his need. 

4. The artist is a moral free-thinker. He finds “a fascination 
frantic in a ruin that’s romantic.”” The devastating prairie-fire, or 
the falcon striking at its quarry, which sights ought to produce moral 
pains, inspire aesthetic pleasures. 

5. The logician avoids ethics. ‘“ Even,” says the author, “if there 
is a common root for ethical feelings and logical forms, it certainly 
lies far enough away from them in the present stage of their develop- 
ment to allow them to appear as absolutely independent formations.”’ 

6. Finally, religion capriciously intervenes between the investi- 
gator and the secret which he craves. 

Two positions for which S. contends are as follow: first, that we 
must live an event in order to know it. The recluse, he says, affords 
an anatomy of morality, not a physiology. The illustration, though 
clear and forcible, is unfortunate. The physician treats symptoms 
of disease that he has never felt. An insane man could not write a 
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treatise on insanity. The historian of the rgth century writes the 
history of the 16th, which a contemporary could not have done. 
One who has been, but now is not, a drunkard would be doubly 
fitted, to be sure, to write upon intoxication; but the presumption 
is against his telling how to avoid the evil. So, the presumption 
is against the poor helping the poor to become rich, or the evil, 
the evil to become good. The devil must know the depths of vice 
and crime, yet we would not pray to him to deliver us. The 
second position is that swimming against the stream makes strong. 
It has been well said, “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” Yet 
this is not more than half true. The farmer living upon the border 
of starvation will have at least one son deadened by despair. 
Another may gain vigor in the struggle, but he will be hardened, and 
will make a greater despair for those who, in turn, he pushes to the 
brink. Greenland does not produce the best men. So much for 
unfavorable conditions and their effect ; but when the author makes 
his plea for immorality, his argument weakens. Vice does not make 
a sound body, and this is against its making a fine mind. The 
desperate man is not the successful gambler; then why should reck- 
lessness succeed in life? Can C. Cane. 


Kritik der Grundanschauungen der Sociologie H. Spencer's. 
C. Bartu. V.f.w. Ph., XVII, 2, pp. 178-199. 


The method of analogy can attain its object only when the like- 
nesses and differences of the subjects compared are carefully dis- 
criminated, and an adequate basis of similarity is laid down. 
Assuming that Spencer’s sociological method has fulfilled this condi- 
tion in general, there remains the question: Are the like and unlike 
relations within the individual and social organisms fully set forth 
and carried out to legitimate inferences? ‘The animal cell is made the 
homolog sometimes of the individual person, sometimes of the family. 
The former analogy is false as regards propagation, and, in fact, it is 
in some relations the individual, and in others the family, that must be 
viewed as the element. Spencer carries out the analogy between the 
animal and the social organism chiefly along the lines of growth and 
structure. As regards the former, he confines the comparison to 
growth by aggregation, although the other forms of increase show the 
analogy equally well. The validity of Spencer’s parallel between the 
structural development of cells and that of society is evident for the 
most part, but becomes occasionally misleading and lacks coimplete- 
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ness in details. For example, not only the blood-vesicles but the 
outer and the inner skeleton belong to the structures which are 
homologous with those developing from the ectoderm and mesoderm. 
In general, the analysis of identical relations in growth and structure 
may be criticised as omitting homologous phenomena, failing to point 
out unequivocally the homologous elements, and leaving the sets of 
relations compared somewhat vague. Of the two differences which 
Spencer marks between the individual and the social organism, the 
first distance vs. nearness of the elements in space —is given 
rather too much importance, while the second—the presence or 
absence of consciousness in the elements — is passed over much too 
lightly. Spencer, it is true, refers to this as a “cardinal difference,” 
but he fails to mention its most important implications. The capacity 
for turning back upon its own activity in conscious thought gives to 
society a power so far superior to any force within the chain of 
biological causation that it is able to destroy natural instincts and 
impulses and to alter its own growth and structure. This doctrine 
does not rest on the metaphysical opposition between ‘nature’ and 
‘spirit’ which Spencer rejects; it is an undoubted deliverance of 
experience, and finds exemplification in the constant opposition 
between associative and apperceptive thought. Because Society is 
an organism, Spencer seems to conclude that it is therefore Matur- 
wesen, and what he has given is the sociology of the age of nature, 
not the age of culture. ‘True, there exists, according to Spencer, a 
progressive “adaptation to the social state”; but this progress is 
attributed not to the upward movement of mental life, but vaguely 
enough to “social conditions” and “growing industrialism.” The 
exclusive naturalism of Spencer’s system finds its logical result in his 
treatment of practical politics, where he leaves the facts of history 
and ethnology and falls back into the errors of the last century. 


L. Hannum. 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


Zu Kant’s Lehre vom Ding an sich. L. Busse. Z. f. Ph., 
1, pp. 74-113. 


This article is both critical and constructive. It first calls attention 
to a thesis presented to the philosophical faculty of Yale University 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by Rikizo Nakashima in 1889. 
The principal positions taken by N. are stated and criticised, after 
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which B. states his own views on the subject. N.’s dissertation is 
divided into two principal parts, one systematic, the other historical. 
In the first part the author investigates (1) the notion of the ‘thing- 
in-itself’ in the Aesthetic; (2) in the Analytic; (3) in the Dialectic, 
where he discusses the relations of the ‘ideas of reason’ to the 
notion of the ‘thing-in-itself’; (4) the question whether the notion of 
the ‘thing-in-itself’ is compatible with the subjectivity of the cate- 
gories of causality and existence. In (5) he gives a summary of his 
views on the above points, and in (6) he defines the character of the 
Kantian idealism in opposition to that of Berkeley. In the Aesthetic 
Kant assumes the existence of ‘things-in-themselves.’ They are the 
unknown causes which, since they affect the subject, condition 
phenomena. Next N. investigates the relation of the ‘noumenon’ 
to the ‘thing-in-itself’ in the Analytic. The ‘noumenon’ in the 
positive sense, as object of a possible non-sensuous intuition, is to 
be distinguished from the ‘noumenon’ in the negative sense, as a 
problematical, limitative notion, which restricts the field of sensibility 
without increasing knowledge. ‘The latter only is identical with the 
‘thing-in-itself’ of the Aesthetic. Moreover, it is the same as the 
‘transcendental object.’ B. does not agree with the first part of N.’s 
contention. In the Aesthetic nothing whatever is said as to the 
nature of the ‘thing-in-itself.’ It is only maintained that it is vo¢ an 
object of sensuous intuition. In the Analytic, however, the ‘nou- 
‘menon’ in the negative sense is shown to be the only justifiable 
interpretation of the ‘thing-in-itself.’. As regards the other point, 
making ‘noumenon,’ ‘thing-in-itself,’) and ‘transcendental object’ 
synonymous, B. wholly agrees with N. The next part of N.’s disser- 
tation treats of the relation of the notion of the ‘thing-in-itself’ to 
the ‘ideas of reason,’ as they are developed in the Dialectic. (1) 
The ‘psychological idea’ is the same as the ‘synthetic unity of 
apperception ’; (2) the ‘cosmological idea’ is ‘substratum’ or ‘sub- 
stance’; (3) the ‘theological idea’ is God. These ‘ideas of reason’ 
are wholly different from the ‘noumenon’ and the ‘ thing-in-itself’ of 
the Aesthetic and the Analytic. B. does not think that this bold 
theory can be shown to be the doctrine of the Avitié. The Dialectic, 
which treats of reason, determines problematically the previously 
only negatively determined notion of the ‘noumenon’ or ‘ thing-in- 
itself’ as ‘idea of reason,’ in the first case as ‘ psychological idea’ of 
an intelligible, immaterial soul-subject. The object of the * psycho- 
logical idea,’ then, is by no means without any relation to the 
‘thing-in-itself.’ N. seems to regard ‘substance,’ the substratum and 
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constant correlate of all phenomena, of which Kant speaks in the 
proof of the first ‘analogy of experience,’ as the content of the 
‘cosmological idea.’ Following Kant’s example, we should beware 
of speaking of the ‘cosmological idea.’ Kant himself speaks of the 
‘system of the cosmological ideas.’ Already in the Analytic Kant 
had made a thoroughgoing distinction between the ‘mathematical’ 
and the ‘dynamical’ categories and fundamental principles. The 
first two pairs of ‘cosmological ideas’ are ‘ mathematical,’ and relate 
to the world as the mathematical whole of phenomena; the last two 
are ‘dynamical,’ and relate to nature or the dynamical whole. The first 
two, as Kant expressly maintains, have nothing to do with the ‘nou- 
menon,’ but refer to phenomena. On the other hand, he recognizes 
that the two ‘dynamical’ ideas rise to intelligible conditions, standing 
outside the series of phenomena, and are transcendent. In the case 
of the third idea (freedom) there not only exists a relation to the 
‘thing-in-itself,’ but the idea is wholly without meaning apart from 
this relation. Nor can it be maintained of the fourth idea (which 
B. would put with the Theological Ideal) that it has no relation to 
the ‘thing-in-itself.’ The absolutely necessary Being must, as the 
solution of the antimony shows, be thought as intelligible. B. thinks 
he has shown that, although the ‘ideas of reason’ originate in the 
reason and the notion of the ‘noumenon’ in the understanding, as 
N. rightly holds against Caird, the reason does not stand out of all 
relation to the notion of the ‘noumenon.’ The understanding pre- 
pares the ground for the reason, since it develops the categories, 
and, in the notion of the ‘ noumenon,’ provides a sphere (in itself as 
yet empty and indefinite) which the reason fills and determines by 
means of the ‘ideas.’ E. A. 


Idealism and Epistemology. Pror. Jones. Mind, No. 7, 
pp. 289-306. 


The tendency of recent English speculation is critical, leading to 
the division of Philosophy into special departments, e. g., Psychology, 
Epistemology, Ontology, Logic. These critics of Idealism (Hegelian- 
ism) are liable to the charge of an appeal to common sense. ‘They 
claim to criticise idealism from the basis of Idealism. But they dwell 
on the opposition between ‘knowledge’ and ‘reality,’ not on their 
unity. They explain Kant as upholding the dualism of knowledge and 

(thing known, after the fashion of Locke. Their positive theory is, (1) 
knowledge is not that which is known; (2) it is of the known; (3) the 
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universe is essentially related to intelligence. They object to Hegel 
from the standpoint of Reid, believing Hegelians to have confused 
knowledge with reality, and forgetting that Philosophy must unite 
these two under one principle. Idealism represents the universe as 
a thinking activity. It is accused of representing the universe as a 
tissue of thoughts. The critics contend for a science of the rela- 
tion of ‘subjective states’ and ‘trans-subjective realities.’ But 
Idealism denies the possibility of this science, Epistemology, for it 
knows no ‘world of ideas.’ Charge this rather to Associationism. 
An idea goes and is gone forever, with the process that produced it. 
There is a ‘world of knowledge’ in books, one of symbols, objec- 
tive, like art. A man does not accumulate ideas, he grows. ‘The 
idea as subjective, and as having objective reference, cannot be 
made subject of two distinct sciences, for the two sides are insepa- 
rable. Our heritage is not knowledge, but the means of it. Hegel’s 
universe is not a system of thoughts, it is the critics who believe in 
the ‘world of ideas.’ For Hegel the universe is a thinking reality, 
and there are no general ideas which do not perish in the making. 
To him reality is spirit, the laws of things are laws of thinking. 
Therefore this criticism emphasizes the fact that Hegel started, not, 
Kantwise, from opposition, but from unity. He starts with Reality 
and never leaves it. It is the critics who find themselves penned 
in a world of their own thoughts. ‘To Hegel his ideas are the work- 


‘ing of reality in him. Thinkers and things are not independent ; 


they are real. Metaphysics thus becomes a Logic, a science of the 
operation of mind. Bowe. 


Essai sur le caractére général de la connaissance. G. REMACLE. 
Rev. de Mét., No. 3, pp. 249-280. 


The essential thesis of phenomenalism is the negation of sub- 
stance or things-in-themselves, these terms being used as equiva- 
lents. Every state of consciousness, it is claimed, contains two 
elements, —a representative and a represented,— neither of which 
has any meaning without the other. Renouvier, taking his stand on 
this principle, shows, as against both Realism and Idealism, that 
neither an object in itself nor ideas in themselves can be known. 
While agreeing with the first part of Renouvier’s argument, the 
author maintains that it is by no means necessary that thought 
should be representative of something else. We cannot assume 
at the outset that thought has any end or function save its own 
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existence, and in order that it may exist it is only necessary that it 
shall have a definite, determinate character, The view which makes 
‘thought’ equivalent to ‘representation’ is always the result of that 
old theory of perception which regards the mind as a mirror whose 
function is to reflect things. R., however, holds that a state of con- 
sciousness as such, at the first moment of its appearance, before the 
mind has changed it by transforming it into an object, is at that 
first moment of its existence a thing-in-itself. In so far as a state 
of consciousness 7s itself, it exists, and that is all. If it appears as 
relative, this appearance of relativity is another state of conscious- 
ness, which has taken the place of the former, and in relation to 
which it has become an object, 7.¢, something different from what 
it was originally. Renouvier’s thesis that we cannot know any- 
thing except phenomena is then only true of deliberate knowledge 
(la connaissance réfléchic). But there still remains the domain 
of spontaneous knowledge, of consciousness properly so-called. 
The principle of phenomenalism does not apply to the states of 
consciousness regarded purely as such which from moment to 
moment constitute the ego. We cannot, indeed, 4xow them, — 
hence our claim that they are things-in-themselves, —but we can 
know that they ave, for they are we successively from moment to 
moment. We only know the true things-in-themselves, the abso- 
lute, in the unreflecting consciousness which simply feels and does 
not seek to know. Knowledge may be defined as the creation of 
illusion, or of phenomena, these terms being convertible. We find 
by analyzing the desire for knowledge that it is of two kinds: 
(1) curiosity ; (2) the desire for truth. This latter impulse is not 
founded on a desire to know objects, nor upon a wish to extend our 
sway over nature; but is a purely egoistic tendency induced by the 
impulse to escape from the mental discomfort which attends illusory 
and contradictory experiences. In seeking to know an object, I do 
nothing but seek to establish an indissoluble —or at least very con- 
stant — association of ideas. But this does not annul the difference 
between subjective and objective knowledge ; for knowledge is sub- 
jective when the established association is not self-contradictory, and 
objective when it is consistent as well with the actual and future 
content of consciousness. Knowledge always contains this element 
of foresight, and may be said to be the creation of a type for the 
formation of future associations, or to furnish the /aw of events in 
the mental world. EC. 
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La nouvelle théorte de hérédité de Weismann. Yves DELAGE. 
Rev. Phil., XVIII, 6, pp. 561-589. 


This article contains a clear exposition of Weismann’s thecry of 
heredity as set forth in his recently published work, Zhe Germ- 
Plasm. Having shown how the idioplasm of the germ-cell is 
analyzed into idants, ids, determinants, and biophors, the writer 
gives Weismann’s account of the mechanism of fertilization and 
ontogeny, and proceeds to state briefly the manner in which the 
new hypotheses are applied to explain the facts. Phenomena such 
as those of atavism, the persistence of family traits, and the char- 
acters of hybrids, may be easily accounted for by the re-distribution 
of hereditary substance, which becomes conceivable if we adopt 
Weismann’s view of the function of the reducing division and the 
nature of the polar bodies. The theory encounters its greatest 
difficulties, and is least satisfactory, when dealing with the problem 
of the apical cell in plants, the budding of hydroids, and the facts 
of regeneration, alternation of generations, and polymorphism, since 
it is here obliged to assume such complications as the presence of 
“accessory idioplasm” and the existence of double or triple deter- 
minants. As regards Weismann’s explanation of the origin of vari- 
ation by the action of external conditions upon the germ-plasm, 
Delage remarks, “It is curious to observe that the author, after 
having totally rejected the theory of Lamarck, returns substantially 
to the main idea of the founder of Transformism.’’ Whatever may 
be our final judgment, he concludes, on the Weismann theory, its 
importance as an effort to render account of all the facts cannot be 
denied. Detailed criticism and comment the writer promises in his 
own forthcoming work on heredity. Mancaner WASHBURN. 


HISTORICAL. 


Das natirliche System der Geisteswissenschaften im 17. Jahr- 
hundert (111 and IV). W. Ditruey. Ar. f. G. Ph., VI, 2, pp. 
225-256, and 3, pp. 347-79. 

Melanchthon is for Germany the connecting link between the 
philosophers of antiquity and the natural system of the seventeenth 
century. We find the fundamental features of this system clearly 
outlined in his works. At the same time he is full of the spirit of 
the Reformation ; that devout religious ‘inwardness’ so peculiar to 
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the renewal of Christianity. The whole aim of the man’s life was 
directed upon the moral regeneration of his race. Melanchthon is 
the best representative of Christian Humanism. In one respect, he 
might seem to us like a genuine product of scholasticism : in his 
attempt to mediate between Aristotle and Revelation. In truth, 
however, he repudiated all those artificial scholastic attempts to 
establish a systematic connection between Aristotle and Christianity. 
Aristotle was for him the representative of ancient knowledge, Graeco- 
Roman philosophy the most perfect manifestation of that natural 
light of reason which dwells in man. The doctrine of the /umen 
naturale is the corner stone of M.’s philosophy. Of course the influ- 
ence of scholastic tradition, which itself contained this teaching, 
cannot be ignored. Yet the whole character of the great reformer’s 
philosophy and theology is entirely different from scholasticism ; he 
drew upon the ancients for his system, especially upon Cicero. In 
the sciences, M. declares, certainty is founded on universal experience, 
immediate principles and demonstration. The articles of faith, on 
the other hand, are certain because God affirms them in sacred 
history and in Christian experience. But both kinds of truths are 
ultimately conditioned by the natural light of reason. All natural 
knowledge has three criteria: (1) universal experience, (2) innate 
principles, and (3) the order in the connection of truths (ordo intel- 
Zectus). By (1) M. means that there is agreement in the experience 
of all normal persons. ‘The Stoics are mentioned as the source of 
this teaching. The innate frincipies illumine man’s activity and 
thinking. ‘They are impressed upon the mind by God, and agree 
with His thought. Upon them depend the different sciences : 
mathematics, logic, metaphysics, ethics, jurisprudence, politics. 
Though this doctrine of an immediate knowledge through principles 
is found in Aristotle and in the Stoics, Cicero is M.’s source. 
Aristotle made no mention of innate practical principles, while 
Cicero, like the Stoics and the schoolmen, took account of both 
speculative and practical principles. The Stoa also emphasizes the 
need of experience to bring these elements of knowledge (nofitiae) 
into consciousness. Our consciousness of God is also innate. It 
is awakened in us by the rational order of the universe and the 
moral law in the heart of man. This immediate consciousness of 
God is also supported by proofs of God’s existence. The teleo- 
logical proof is Ciceronian as is also the proof which bases itself on 
the facts of the moral world. A spiritual being could not have 
sprung from matter, but presupposes an underlying intelligence. 
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But the ability to connect our experiences, to distinguish between 
right and wrong, and the idea of God are the surest signs of divinity 
in us. The moral law is an evidence of the divine origin of the 
human mind. The natural light manifests itself in conscience. 
Now our moral consciousness demands free-will as its basis. Indeed, 
without freedom there could be no ideal conception of life, no ethico- 
religious conception of Christianity. M. became the defender of 
freedom among the Protestants of his time. We are conscious that 
our external acts are in our power. Our moral consciousness ex- 
cludes the possibility of God’s being the cause of evil in the world. 
These arguments, which were originated by Carneades, are found in 
Cicero and Plutarch. M. also combats the Stoical doctrine of an 
unbroken causal series in nature, appealing to Cicero’s refutation of 
this teaching in De fato. The doctrine of necessity cannot be applied 
to psychical processes. Neither moral judgment nor punishment 
would have any meaning in a deterministic scheme. An inner free 
cause is the ground of our moral acts. The reasoning and the words 
used by M. are Cicero’s. Dilthey concludes: Is not the entire 
teaching of natural theology, as this manifests itself in the English 
Deists and the German Rationalists of the eighteenth century, 
explicitly contained in Melanchthon ? 

Melanchthon’s text-books are models of clearness, arrangement, 
and form. Their content is largely derived from Aristotle as he was 
interpreted by the Christian thought of the times. The progress of 
natural science since the days of Aristotle is also taken into account. 
In his Déalectic, M. teaches that systematic knowledge arises from 
the interaction of the qualities of reality with the predispositions of 
the human mind. The right to pass from a limited number of cases 
in Induction to a universal proposition is founded on the absence of 
negative instances. But instead of universalia we have here a limited 
number of notions and axioms which are grounded in man’s predis- 
positions, and by means of which the experiences are construed in 
thought.— The text-book of /%ysics begins with what forms the 
foundation of the whole work: the consciousness of God contained 
in the Zumen naturale. Then follow a good exposition of the Ptolemaic 
system, the Aristotelian doctrine of final causes, of motion, the four 
elements, and the qualities of natural processes. But God is not, as 
in Aristotle, the end, he is the beginning. The Copernican theory 
is rejected, while the doctrine of an eternal world is replaced by the 
doctrine of creation. Instead of Aristotle’s substantial forms we 
have a countless number of forces as the explanatory grounds of 
occurrence, ¢.g., God, planetary force, matter, vegetative, animal, and 
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psychic forces. A uniform and necessary connection is founded in 
God’s reason, and is manifested especially in the motions of the 
stars. But in addition to such necessity, there is also contingency, 
and this is due to the freedom in God, and in all good and evil 
spirits, etc. Miracles prove that God’s free-will is superior to the 
laws of nature.— M.’s treatise on the soul is a theological recon- 
struction of Aristotle’s work. Among other things it contains an 
exhaustive treatment of anatomy, the physiology of nutrition, a 
chapter on dreams, a consideration of the generative faculty, the 
sense organs, the appetitive faculty, and mind (mens). The latter is 
an inner light and conscience. The soul is free and immortal. — In 
the ethical system the Aristotelian element is largely transformed by 
Ciceronian, scholastic, and theological notions. The natural light in 
conscience reveals to us an immutable moral law of divine origin. 
Hence philosophy also recognizes it as the end of man to know and 
obey the law of God. After the obscuration of the natural light God 
revealed the natural moral law in the decalogue. M. connects the 
latter with Aristotle’s doctrine. The furtherance of society for the 
sake of God is embraced in the law. Justice, property, marriage, 
punishment, are some of the notions discussed. 

The question of the relation between the /umen naturale and reve- 
lation is answered in Melanchthon’s G/audenslehre, one of the most 
influential books of the century. In order to appreciate this work, 
we must understand the historical conditions which produced it, the 
century of Protestant dogmatism. Dilthey denies that the essence 
of the Reformation consisted in the renewal of the Paulinic doctrine 
of the justification by faith. This doctrine was also held by Augustin, 
St. Bernhard, Tauler and the German Theology, and yet no religious 
epoch ensued. Nor did the return to Scripture form the kernel of 
reformatory faith. ‘There was something entirely new in the Reforma- 
tion. A number of historical motives combined to bring about the 
great change. ‘The personality felt its own inner worth and force. 
This was the result of economic, social, and intellectual influences. 
Religiously expressed, it meant that man, alone with his God, in 
his own way and by his own exertions, establishes his relations with 
the invisible. ‘The Catholic hierarchical discipline seemed to Luther 
and Zwingli to be a demoniacal mechanism which separates the soul 
from its God. ‘Therefore they broke down the barriers erected by 
the church. The religious man frees himself from the domination of 
the pope, monkish obedien¢e, and penitential discipline. He does 
this because he believes in free personality, and trusts that he 
forms a part of the invisible order of things. EF. T. 
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Hypnotism, Mesmerism, and the New Witchcraft. By Ernest Hart, 
formerly Surgeon to the West London Hospital and Opthalmic Surgeon 
to St. Mary’s Hospital, London. With 20 illustrations. New York, D. 
Appleton and Company, 1893. — pp. viii, 182. 


This reprint of Dr. Hart's recent papers is most timely. The book 
constitutes a sally upon the camp of those who, according to Mr. Myers, 
form the left wing of experimental psychologists (“ who follow the wider [!] 
vistas which hypnotism and kindred studies seem now to be opening up”: 
Mind, No. 5, p. 95); and the confusion which it must there cause is likely 
to be serious. The author’s tone is polemical ; but this could, in the exist- 
ing state of things, hardly be avoided. How long will it be before the 
‘educated world’ learns that the facts of hypnotism must be explained in 
the light of normal physiological processes ; that the marvels and miracles 
of hypnotic records are the results of imposture ; and that the even tenor 
of psychological progress is not to be accelerated by any number of hyp- 
notic ‘experiments’? Considering the antiquity and persistence of the 
“attraction of the unknown” (pp. 1, 2), and of the tendency to explain it 
by itself, we shall not look for this millennium at any very early date. But 
the present series of Essays should do something to hasten its approach. 
The book is interesting as a novel ; it is to be understood by the many: — 


‘let it be recommended to all ! 


1. The first paper, Hypnotism and Humbug, is the reprint of an address 
delivered in Toynbee Hall. Dr. Hart tells his audience of the circum- 
stances which introduced him to the study of the hypnotic state. He 
describes his ‘control experiments’: the elimination of electricity, and the 
elimination of the will of the experimenter: and shows that the hypnotic 
condition is always subjective (p. 13). He then refers to the physiology 
of sleep (“in sleep the will is abolished, and consciousness fades gradually 
away as the blood is pressed out by the contraction of the arteries”), and 
of the ideo-motor mechanism. The hypnotisation of animals is demon- 
strated and discussed. Finally, the influence of post-hypnotic or deferred 
suggestion is considered, and the normal presence of the time-element in 
active and passive brain-functioning rightly insisted on. 

2. Hypnotism, Animal Magnetism, and Hysteria (reprinted from the 
British Medical Journal). (a) The magnet in medicine. (4) Mesmer and 
his dupes. (c) The ‘possessed’ and the ‘demoniacs.’ (d@) The key to the 
phenomena subjective and resident in the patient. Hypnotist or mesmerist 
counts for nothing (p. 36). (e) Hypnotism and Hysteria conditions of dis- 
turbed equilibrium. (/) The identity of phenomena in Hysteria and hyp- 
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notic Suggestion. (g) Self-suggested emotions and attitudes of hysterics. 
Seven full-page figures illustrate this section (Richer, etc.). (4) Similar 
conditions induced in hypnotics by Suggestion, Autosuggestion, and physical 
impressions (véd., esp. p. 58). Four figures. (¢) The key to the mystery. 
The word ‘hypnotism’ is due to Braid. His explanation — suggestion — 
is the right one. (7) Verbally expressed or physical impressions only are 
capable of conveying suggestions. (4) The condition purely subjective : 
any one or anything can hypnotise. The puzzle is the hypnotised, not the 
operator. (/) The therapeutic uselessness and social mischief of Hypnotism. 
These are admitted by Charcot, Richer, Babinsky, Déjerine, etc. Wundt’s 
review of the literature led him, on the other hand, to predict a therapeutic 
future for hypnotism. (#) The practice of Hypnotism, except by skilled 
physicians, should be forbidden. 

3. Mesmerism and the New Witchcraft. The account of a visit to 
the ‘hypno-therapeutic’ department of La Charité Hospital (under the 
direction of Dr. Luys), and of an investigation of the phenomena there 
exhibited. Five persons were observed. The alleged susceptibility to 
magnetic currents exposed. “I... reproduced all the phenomena by 
methods which were quite incompatible with any truthfulness or reality in 
the acts or in the explanation given of them” (p. 103). ‘ Transfer ’-experi- 
ments. Report of control-experiments, exposing the fraud of Dr. Luys’s 
subjects, in this regard also; endorsed by Drs. de Cyon, Olivier, and 
Lutaud. The substratum of fact. Hypnotic phenomena, so long known, 
have not been elucidated even by the Saltpétritre work ; Charcot’s classi- 
fication is artificial (due to autosuggestion ; perpetuated by imitation, sug- 
gestion, ward-training, habit). The dangers of hypnotic practice witnessed 
to by Dr. Luys himself. The position of hypnotism in therapeutics. 
Negative evidence of Drs. Luys, Charcot, Babinsky, Forel, and of MM. 
Ballet, Magnan and Briand ; criticism of Bernheim’s positive view. Hyp- 
notic suggestion before the law: cf Liégeois and Ballet. Surgical applica- 
tion: Dr. Luys’s negative verdict. Application in the domain of obstetrics : 
similar evidence. Conclusion: the balance is in favor of the faith-curer 
as against the hypnotiser. — Thirteen figures. 

4. Gropings after the Supernatural. Criticism of Steadism. 

5. Appendix. Reprint of 7imes letters, with Dr. Luys’s reply. 

When one considers the vast extent of the literature of Hypnotism, 
which the unfortunate psychologist is bound to attempt to digest, whether 
it be food-stuff or no; the ready popular acceptance of the crudities of 
‘Research’ societies ; the invasion of the psychological field by persons 
often eminent in other respects, but wholly untrained in psychology — or 
logic ; the hindering of truly scientiflc work, occasioned by the absorption 
of so many students in the hypnotic problem : — one cannot be too grateful 
for a sharp and clear word of warning, such as this of Dr. Hart’s. Hyp- 
nosis has to be explained: yes! But Hypnotism is not the whole of 
Psychology ; it is a phenomenon, the discussion of which should occupy 
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in a text-book certainly no more space than that allotted to the considera. 
tion of normal sleep. It would, perhaps, be over-sanguine (as I said at 
the outset) to suppose that the inevitable reaction is already setting in. 
But it is to be hoped that this exposé of the Charité subjects will at least 
help in some measure to arrest the pendulum of public opinion, though it 


be not strong enough to give it an impetus in the contrary direction. 
E. B. T. 


Rousseau und die deutsche Geschichtsphilosophie. Fin Beitrag zur 

/ Geschichte des deutschen Idealismus von RICHARD FESTER. Stuttgart, 

1890. — pp. 340. 

( f The author dedicates his work to Professor Windelband of Strassburg, to 
, whom he acknowledges his indebtedness for the first incentives to undertake 

these studies. The purpose of the work, as declared in the preface, is “to 

investigate how far Rousseau has influenced the world-view of the German 


writers on the philosophy of history.” This investigation has been carried 
out in a scholarly and thorough manner, and the result is a volume which 
will be read with interest and profit both by professional students of history 
and of philosophy, and also by that growing class of cultivated but non- 
[ professional readers who are interested in the development and history of 
human thought. It presents an important chapter in the evolution of the 


f thought of the eighteenth century into that of the nineteenth. \ 
} The term ‘ philosophy of history’ is here taken in its very broadest sense 
' as a study of “all the questions concerning the historical development of 
\ ’ the human race,” including, e.g., the origin of society, nature of the state, 
influence of arts and science on morals, etc. In the first chapter a clear 
k account is given of Rousseau’s conception of history and weory of society 
fT and of the development which his views underwent as manifested in the 
: j differences between his earlier and his later works. In each of the succeed- 
ing chapters one or more of the most eminent German thinkers on the 
" theory of history is taken up, their views of society given and compared 
with those of Rousseau, and all direct and indirect connections carefully 
it traced and noted. This work has been performed so judiciously that the 
' author has quite escaped the too frequent error of taking merely casual 

| b i) resemblances for evidence of causal relations. The quotations and refer- 
Y } ences are numerous and greatly enhance the value of the book as a basis 

for further study. The list of chapter subjects will give a good idea of the 

scope of the work: Chap. II, “ Rousseau and the German Au/fklérung — 

Herder”; III, “ Kant”; IV, “Schiller”; V, “ Fichte”; VI, Schelling”; 

’ VII, “Friedrich Schlegel”; VIII, “Schopenhauer and Herbart”; IX, 

“ Krause”; X, “ Hegel and Schelling’s Positive Philosophy”; XI, “ Wilhelm 

| von Humbolt.” The work closes with an appendix of twenty-two pages on 

} | “ The Idea of Perpetual Peace in the 18th Century,” and a chronological 

list of the chief sources. F. C. FRENCH. 
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L’année philosophique, publiée sous la direction de F. PILLoN. 3me 
année. 8vo. Paris, Alcan, 1892. — pp. 324. 


This serial keeps up its excellent character, or rather improves upon it. 
The first article is by Renouvier, on Schopenhauer and the metaphysics of his 
pessimism. After interesting remarks on the causes of the non-optimistic 
tendencies of our generation, M. Renouvier gives a sketch of Schopenhauer’s 
system so far as it concerns itself with the badness of the will to live, and 
compares it with other religious philosophies. He finds that the nerve and 
force of S.’s pessimism, regarded as absolute and systematic, resides in his 
denial that individuality and time are real. Hence his belief in no history, 
no redemption, nothing but the zuc stans with the same fly buzzing, the 
same dog barking, the same heart aching forevermore. But Schopen- 
hauer’s sevtiment is itself individualistic, for it is the impossibility of hap- 
piness for the individual that makes him despair of the world. M. Renouvier 
declines to go behind the individual or time. He finds evil as real as any 
other ingredient of the world ; but he frees himself from radical pessimism 
by his belief that it is in the last resort an affair of individual farts of the 
world, and that in the sa/vation of the person (taking this of course in the 
largest possible way, as involving an immortal career) lies the only solution 
of the problem. It must certainly be said that until the individual has made 
his sins right, it is premature for him to arraign the Universe at large. The 
impressiveness and authority that characterize M. Renouvier’s writing were 
never more strikingly shown than in this essay. Professor Dauriac next 
follows with a criticism of the physiological theory of emotion proposed by 
W. James. He holds that the latter has mistaken the echo for the original 
sound, and that the initial emotion is purely psychic, consisting essentially 
in the consciousness of disturbance or conflict produced by a sudden inva- 
sion of unexpected ideas. This would seem to make of the shock of sur- 
prise the original type of all emotion. ... M. Pillon finally contributes 
an essay of 135 pp. on the Historic Evolution of Idealism from Democritus 
to Locke. The notion of primary or real, and secondary or apparent, 
qualities began with Democritus and was developed by Protagoras and 
others into an universal skepticism. Aristotle’s distinction of common 
from proper sensibles, though it divided the same things as the earlier dis- 
tinctions, allowed no difference in their reality, for all the senses give true 
knowledge, according to A. The scholastic doctrine of cognition by 
intelligible species might have brought in again a sort of idealism, but the 
medieval doctors were kept from this by the dogma of Transubstantiation, 
which postulated real substances that could be changed, behind the ‘acci- 
dents’ of the Eucharistic elements. Hobbes made a clean sweep of the 
primary as well as of the secondary qualities, regarding them all as mental 
phantasms, except motion, which, by a sort of inconsistency characteristic 
of all who try to unite sensationalism with materialism, he left outstanding 
as that real property of matter which occasions, amongst other things, our 
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thoughts. M. Pillon then gives a full account of the positions of Descartes, 
Malebranche, and Locke, enlivened by copious citations ; and, following M. 
Lyon's recent book, Z’idéa/isme en Angleterre, he makes clear the claims of 
Richard Burthogge, a thinker entirely forgotten in his native land, to be 
regarded as that one of Berkeley's predecessors who came nearest to his 
immaterialism, but who did not quite overstep the line. So many important 
steps in philosophy are in themselves so small! M. Pillon’s essay is well 
written and instructive ; and the sixty book-notices with which the volume 
concludes are full of pith and vigor. One confesses to no slight shock, 
however, when one finds this critic (on p. 260) deny that we have duties 
towards inferior animals, and hold a language which might come from 
the mouth of a doctor of the Catholic Church. W. J. 


The Interpretation of Nature. NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1893. — pp. xi, 305. 

In the preface we read: “ My first contact with natural science in my 
youth and early manhood had the not uncommon effect of leading me far 
away from Christianity. Of late years a further insight into the truths of 
nature has gradually forced me once again toward the ground from which I 
had departed.” It is held that mechanism and materialism disappear before 
the inquisitions of the naturalists, and that “they are compelled to suppose a 
kind of control operating in the world which is not purely dynamic.” The 
so-called natural and supernatural methods are giving place to Monism as 


- the ruling idea in the interpretation of nature. In this way the naturalist is 


approaching the position of the philosophical theologian. The general 
trend of thought in this work is an illustration of the theory that an inter- 
pretation of nature is little else than the mental history of the interpreter, 
and that it can have current scientific value only in so far as all minds are 
constituted and do operate in the same way. From this standpoint the 
work has great psychological interest. One is convinced at the outset that 
Professor Shaler has a keen appreciation of the difficulties as well as of the 
importance of the subject; and as one proceeds the suspicion arises that the 
time for fruitful generalizations in the sphere of natural science has not yet 
arrived. This latter suggestion is one that persists after the perusal of the 
work as a whole. But it is to be remembered that only through such ef- 
forts by broad-minded and competent scientists can the present status of 
the sciences be determined and general knowledge be advanced. The dis- 
position of naturalists to take a hand in philosophy and attempt to explain 
things from their several points of view is a hopeful sign for the future. 
Professer Shaler starts out with a chapter on “ The Appreciation of Nature,” 
in which he fixes upon curfosity as the impulse which develops through the 
chain of living organisms, and is itself a leading feature in the explanation 
of mental development from the lowest to the highest types. This impulse 
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is inherited by man from pre-human stages of thought and action, and has 
exhibited itself most conspicuously in the Aryan race. In the author's 
monistic evolution no line of demarcation is allowed between natural and 
supernatural, mind and matter, organic and inorganic. We see in the 
efforts of matter a ceaseless striving toward a higher life. With the excep- 
tion of elementary atoms, all things tend to give birth to forms like them- 
selves. Crystals live and by contagion breed their like. To establish this 
neo-kylozoism a thorough-going sympathy with nature must be cultivated, and 
all those who believe that naturalism is to replace supernaturalism must 
throw their energies in this direction. This view originated with the Greeks 
who are regarded as the source of the true scientific spirit. But Professor 
Shaler’s estimate of Greek science seems to be somewhat impaired by the 
Baconian spirit. The drift from the dpyy of Thales to the dpxy of Aris. 
totle, the absorbing interest of the Pre-Socratics repi @vcews, and the place 
of sympathy and friendship in Greek life are not sufficiently appreciated. 
The second chapter, “ Critical Points in the Continuity of Natural Pheno- 
mena,” holds, with Maxwell and Stephen, the doubtful character of the 
uniformity of nature. It is pointed out that the conception of uniformity 
gained from our limited knowledge cannot extend very far, that by varia- 
tions in energy matter often behaves in the most unforeseeable way, and that 
these variations and modifications may occur with revolutionary rapidity. 
Experience shows a large field for these critical points at which new modes 
of action are introduced, so that we have “the most sudden departures from 
the direction which events have hitherto followed.” It is suggested that in 
this way consciousness arose in the generational movement from the stored 
impulses of the past. The way in which this doctrine of critical points is 
stated and illustrated seems to toss the apple of discord among the sciences 
that rest upon the principle of continuity. It might appear as if physical 
science by its own method had shown itself to be impossible, and that the 
same shift of emphasis which took place in the days of the Sophists and 
Socrates might again occur. The evident import of ‘critical points,’ is to 
advise greater caution in analogical and inductive reasoning, especially in 
matters anthropological. But this reflection has little weight with Pro- 
fessor Shaler in fixing man’s place in nature. Man, originally a member 
of the common dust, has in the process of time been so differentiated as to 
occupy “a realm apart from the rest of organic life’; he is the solitary dis. 
tinguished success. The rule of mind over matter is “the one dominant 
characteristic of man which entitles us to class him as an entirely new kind 
of animal.” Yet he has undergone, in his generational advance from the 
lowest forms of life, “a sudden, indeed we may say a very paroxysmal 
alteration.” Notwithstanding these paroxysms, xons of time were required 
for man’s development. It is held that life has endured on this earth not 
less than one hundred millions of years, that this is but an instant com- 
pared with the ages through which the material universe has endured, and 
that ancestral impulses have survived through millions or hundreds of mil 
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lions of generations. “It is perfectly clear that the human body has passed 
through thousands of forms, specifically different the one from the other.” 
It may be questioned, in view of the author’s doctrine of ‘critical points,’ 
whether he is justified in reasoning in this way on the time question. How- I 
ever this may be, it is clear that he is much more prodigal with time than 
the present state of physical science will allow ; and it is equally clear that 
some pretty well attested theories in physics vitiate his view of anthropo- y 
y logical evolution. Lord Kelvin puts the consolidation of the earth’s crust 
jj a not more than one hundred millions of years since, while G. H. Darwin 
[ allows but half that time since the moon’s mass was thrown off by the 
earth. Tait, Newcomb, and King think that ten millions of years is the out- 
side limit for the existence of water on the earth. These celebrated phy- 
a ( }, sicists, reasoning from different standpoints, as the radiation of the earth’s 


internal heat, influence of tidal friction on the earth’s rotation, and the 
sun’s loss of heat, agree in holding it to be impossible that life could have * 
{ existed on our planet fifty millions of years ago. If, on the one hand, it is 
; i impossible to think the evolution of man from the lowest forms in a period 
of less than one hundred millions of years, as Professor Shaler holds, and 
f if, on the other hand, life could not possibly have existed on this earth 

earlier than fifty millions of years ago, then it would appear that anthropo- 
| (f logical evolution is untenable and must remain so until this little difference 


| ' of fifty millions of years is adjusted. Throughout the work the reader is 
it perplexed by the lack of consistent terminology and well defined principles 
upon which an interpretation of nature should proceed. Confusion also 
f| arises from shifting points of view as regards leading problems. For 
instance, over against the most vigorous monism one finds such expressions 
| as: “All we know of mind seems to indicate that it does not follow in its 
| changes the same train of conditions as the body it occupies.” The author 
| seems to protest against the atomic psychology, and to remove the founda- 
i tions on which the school of Miinsterberg builds. It is even held that psy- 

/ chology is not a natural science, and that of morality and religion “the 
in naturalist has little right to speak.” On such questions, “an excessive, 
and in a way unreasonable, respect for the opinions of scientific men is 

r ' characteristic of our modern thought.” There is a vague super-naturalism 
brooding upon the work without once assuming a definite form, and we are 

| frequently reminded of the author’s words :—‘“ The naturalists have been 
eh) compelled to make suppositions concerning the action of natural forces 
( which are almost, if not quite, as mystical as those which of old they con- 


| 
uy demned the theologians for holding.” While the work cannot be called 
ri / “the” or “an” interpretation of nature, it is yet one of the most stimulating 
and instructive books of recent days. Matrroon W. Curtis. 
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A. Bronson Alcott: His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. SANBORN and 
W. T. Harris, Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1893.— pp. ix, 1-354; 354-679. 


In these two goodly volumes we have, for the first time, an adequate life 
of one of the most interesting of the Concord philosophers, together with 
an authoritative exposition of his philosophical system. With the life as 
such, we are not directly concerned. It will be found interesting and 
instructive, however, even to the many who, for various reasons, are some- 
what reluctant to apply the term ‘philosopher’ to the subject of the 
biography. Moreover, it would be a great mistake for one wholly unac- 
quainted with the main facts of Mr. Alcott’s life to turn directly to the 
exposition of his system. The life and the doctrine are hardly to be 
separated. 

Mr. Harris is particularly well qualified to act as Mr. Alcott’s interpreter. 
He himself lived through the ‘ Transcendental’ movement in all its phases, 
and is able now to describe with kindly humor the extravagance of the 
apostles of reform, as well as to point out what he believes to be elements 
of abiding truth in their doctrine. Also, he was for more than thirty years 
Mr. Alcott’s personal friend, sympathizer, and admirer, without being his 
disciple. One feels that the Concord philosopher’s system is being faith- 
fully and accurately presented, but one’s final attitude can hardly fail to 
be that of disappointment. Many of the 120 pages devoted to the exposi- 
tion are almost necessarily taken up with semi-biographical details ; and 
the further one goes with this final and really interesting chapter, the more 
one feels that one has to do with a benign personality, rather than with a 
man who materially helped either to state or to solve the ultimate problems 
of philosophy. ‘Twenty pages are devoted to a popular exposition of Neo- 
Platonism, while the substantial obligations of our philosopher to this 
ancient school of thought are frankly shown throughout the chapter. 
Not that Mr. Alcott was altogether lacking in originality. Starting 
with a knowledge of the work of the Neo-Platonists which probably was 
neither very exact nor very extensive, he grasped the fundamental thoughts 
of the system and reiterated them in a form that was often suggestive, 
and that sometimes was even impressive, because of the philosopher’s 
manifest earnestness. As Mr. Harris happily remarks, his works “ present 
this world-historic theory as a ‘survival’ in a person born in our own age.” 

While such an exposition is all the more valuable for being sympathetic, 
the reader can hardly fail to rebel at the tone of exaggeration into which 
Mr. Harris is sometimes betrayed. The following passages, taken almost 
at random, will illustrate. “Mr. Alcott claims an eminent place among 
philosophers, on the ground that he revives and announces, from his own 
insight, this lapse theory of the world” (p. 604). “To one man— the 
wisest of his generation, however — here was an opportunity not to be 
neglected. This was Emerson” (p. 606). It is not reassuring to be told : 
“Mr. Alcott, seated before a company, looked about to see in the faces 
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of those present any gleams of this transcendental insight, any traces of 
emancipation from the senses and understanding” (p. 612), and a little 
further on: “Real proofs are insights into genesis, such as Plotinus and 
Proclus and Alcott offer us. Emerson’s ‘Over Soul,’ ‘ Spiritual Laws,’ and 
‘Experience’ are models of real proof, though containing no trace of 
argument” (p. 617). Such passages suggest at once the bias of the writer 
and the essential weakness of the system which he expounds. One cannot 
but feel that such speculations belong rather to the realm of poetry than 
to that of philosophy. E. A. 


Sensation and Intellection, their character and their function in the 
cognition of the Real and the Ideal. A Thesis, presented for the degree 
of Ph.D. at the University of Minnesota, by HENryY Wenn Brewster, 
A.B. Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota, 1893. — pp. 164. 


The title indicates the aim and character of this monograph. It consists 
of two parts : Book I investigates the character of sensation and intellection, 
and Book II the function of sensation and intellection in the cognition of the 
real and the ideal. 

Book I falls into three divisions, and the following sentence from the 
“ Preliminary Outline” explains the order of discussion : “ In order clearly 
to set forth the correlative theory of sensation it is necessary first to analyze 
the nature of intellection, hence the two terms, sensation and intellection, 
will be treated in an order the reverse of that in which they appear in the 
title.” Accordingly, in the first part, “ Historical Review,” Ch. II gives an 
account of the nature of intellection, from Socrates to Herbart, showing 
how there has been a general tendency to widen the meaning of the term 
intellection at the expense of the term sensation ; and Chs. III—V present 
three theories of sensation: Sensational Theory, the identification, either in 
whole or in part, of sense-perception and sensation (Locke, Hume, Lotze, 
James, etc.) ; Component Theory, sensation a subordinate element of sense 
perception (Kant, Spencer, etc.); and Correlative Theory, the mutual inclusion 
of sensation and intellection in every mental state (Green, Dewey, etc.). In 
the second part, “Critical Analysis,” Ch. I gives an analysis of intellection, 
according to which there are two fundamental principles determining the 
character of finite knowledge, and three primary laws governing the uni- 
versal processes of thought. These processes of thought are the categories, 
a tentative list of which is offered on p. 47; the primary laws are contradic- 
tion, mutual limitation, and correlation; and the fundamental principles 
are relativity and correlativity. Chs. II-IV contain a criticism of the 
theories of sensation, the author adopting the Correlative Theory, with the 
final result: There are three characteristics of consciousness — changing 
aspects, movements of attention, and fixed phases, corresponding respect- 
ively to “(1) the individual element related through (2) functions of the will 
to (3) the universal element,” Zc. feeling, will, and thought. But feeling, 
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will, and thought have each two forms, subjective and objective, and sensa- 
tion is the objective form of feeling, while ‘#te/lection is the objective form 
of thought. The third part deals with the physical conditions of sensation : 
nervous system, sense organs, and modifying conditions — mental, physical, 
and metaphysical. 
Book II falls into two divisions —the Real and the Ideal. “The real, 
. is any object of consciousness viewed as absolute and unchangeable 
in itself ; and the ideal is the same viewed as relative to the functions of 
consciousness.” The first part treats of the cognition of the real under the 
correlative phases of force, space, and time,—correlative respectively to 
will, thought, and feeling ;— and the second part treats of the cognition of 
the ideal under the similarly correlative phases of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful, closing with a chapter on the cognition of the ideal-real. In 
the cognition of each of the phases of the ideal and the real, sensation and 
intellection — and also will—are involved, but in varying degrees. The 
Ideal-Real is the infinite Consciousness, which, from the standpoint of the 
will, is represented (philosophically) as the First Cause and (theologically) as 
the Incarnate Word ; from the standpoint of sensation (feeling), is represented 
(philosophically) as an object of intuition and (theologically) as a personal 
Comforter ; and from the standpoint of intellection, is represented (phil- 
osophically) as the Designer of the Universe, and (theologically) as the 
omniscient Father. This trinity is a concrete Being, both real and ideal, 
and hence is the Ideal-Real, of which all finite selves are eternal elements. 
W. B. ELKIN. 


La morale de Spinoza: examen de ses principes et de l’influence qu'elle a 
exercée dans les temps modernes. Par RENE Worms, ancien éléve de 
l’école normale superieure agrégé de philosophie. Ouvrage couronné par 
l'Institut (Academie des Sciences morales et politiques). Paris, Librairie 
Hachette et Cie., 1892. — pp. 334. 


This interesting book consists of an introduction and two distinct parts. 
In the introduction, which occupies the first 25 pages, Spinoza’s debt to 
previous systems is shown. Part I consists of an exposition and criticism 
of Spinoza’s ethical system. The author believes that in logical consistency 
Spinoza’s doctrine is almost all that could be desired. Moreover, it is 
a marvel of depth and of comprehensiveness, uniting as it does the best 
elements in both Epicureanism and Stoicism. But it fails in that it takes a 
wholly intellectual view of the world, thus neglecting two essential factors of 
the moral life, feeling and freedom of the will (in the sense of indeterminism). 
Part II, which occupies about the same space as Part I, shows somewhat 
in detail the influence exerted by Spinoza’s ethical system from his own time 
to the present. (A review will follow.) E. A. 
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Kantlexikon, Yin Handbuch fiir Freunde der Kant’schen Philoso- 
phie. Von Gustav WEIGNER. Berlin, Wiegandt & Schotte, 1893. — 
PP- 347- 

The purpose of this book is to render aid to students of Kant by citing 
the more important passages which state or explain the most significant 
ideas and doctrines of his philosophical system. Hartenstein’s edition of 
1867 has been used, and the extracts from it are generally given literally. 
The work is furnished with two tables. Table A indicates the volumes and 
pages of Hartenstein edition, and the name of the treatises from which 
passages have been taken. From this we see that, although many of the 
extracts are from the Prolegomena and the three Kritiken, thirty-seven of 
Kant’s works in all are represented. Table B gives an alphabetical list 
of the notions and doctrines expounded — nearly eight hundred in all — 
with the number of the explanatory passages, and references to the classifi- 
cation given in Table A. The quotations themselves are sometimes Kant’s 
formal definitions of the concepts which he employs, sometimes longer dis- 
cussions of important doctrines. The author seems to have compiled the 
work by gleaning significant passages from one after another of Kant’s 
treatises, and setting them down seriatim without any attempt to bring 
together those extracts which deal with the same or with kindred subjects. 
Thus the book cannot take the place of a good index, but as none of 
the standard editions of Kant supply this desideratum, Herr Weigner’s 
lexikon will prove extremely useful and convenient. j. E. Cc 


Lectures on the History of Philosophy. By GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH 
HeGet. Translated from the German by E. S. HALDANE. In three 
volumes. Vol. I. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1892. 
— pp. xvii, 487. 

Hegel’s lectures on the history of philosophy were delivered, as Michelet 
tells us in the preface of the first German edition, in Jena, Heidelberg, and 
Berlin between the years 1805 and 1830 and were published in the last 
named city between 1833-36. They were prepared for publication from 
Hegel’s MSS., which he used only in Jena when he had not yet begun to 
deliver his lectures extempore and from the lecture-notes of students who 
heard the courses in Berlin. This patch-work character of the lectures, due 
to the manner of their preparation for publication, enhances, as Haldane 
points out, the difficulty of translating them. This English version is made 
from the second and amended edition published in 1840 and prepared by 
Michelet from Hegel’s MSS., marginal emendations and additions, and 
students’ notes. 

The first volume of the English translation contains all of the first volume 
of the original edition and the chapters on the Sophists, Sokrates, and the 
Sokratics of Vol. II, bringing the history of Greek philosophy down to 
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Plato. The translation is not always felicitous, nor is it always faithful ; 
still, when regarded as the rendering of a very difficult piece of German 
prose, it is not without a certain comeliness of style. Now and again the 
English is inadequate or falls below the original in directness and intelligi- 
bility, as in the chapter on Sokrates (near the beginning): “For a mental 
turning-point exhibited itself in him in the form of philosophic thought”; 
“ world-famed” (welthistorische) is hardly an equivalent of Hegel’s word, 
nor is “shortly” (kurz) in the following sentence the best English word for 
that meaning. The third sentence in the section on the Cyrenaic School is 
cumbrous and by no means adequately represents the sharp, clear (not 
always characteristic of the German manner) expression of the original. 
Instances like these, which I have taken at random, may be found through- 
out the volume, and indicate that the translation is not quite all that could 
be desired. W. H. 


The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Translated with an analysis and 
critical notes by J. E. C. WeLLpon, M.A., Head Master of Harrow 
School. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1892. — Ixvii, 352. 


Welldon here continues after an interval of four years his translations of 
Aristotle. The Politics and Rhetoric were already favorably known. The 
text from which the translation is made is Bekker’s octavo edition (1881). 
An analysis of the ethics by books and chapters, which precedes the trans- 
lation, is full, clear, and skilfully made. Students will find it an important 
help in getting a brief and sharply defined idea of the whole or any part 
of the work. The value of the translation is greatly enhanced by marginal 
references facilitating the comparison of related passages; footnotes 
(written with a judiciously sparing hand) provide such elucidation of the 
text as the general reader needs. With an English translation such as this 
the moral philosophy of Aristotle ought to be widely read. The gaps are 
filled in, as far as is permissible in a faithful version, and such additions 
are italicised as translator’s glosses ; the rendering is as clear and readable 
as the scrappy and disconnected original allows, and altogether Welldon 
has given us by far the best translation of the Ethics we have in English. 

W. 


Grundsiige der physiologischen Psychologie. Von Wunprt, 
Professor an der Universitat zu Leipzig. Vierte umgearbeitete Auflage. 
Erster Band, mit 143 Holzschnitten. Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm 
Engelmann, 1893. — 8vo., pp. xvi, 600. 


Students of psychology will welcome with unmixed satisfaction the appear- 
ance, in its fourth edition, of this first volume of Wundt’s Grundsziige. The 
book is larger by some sixty pages than it was in the third edition. There 
are no very striking alterations in the Table of Contents; but the revision 
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of the work has been thorough, and there are many changes in the text, — 
corrections, modifications of opinion or of exposition, and amplifications due 
to the progress of the science. Review will follow. E. B. T. 


The following books have also been received : 


Negative Beneficence and Positive Beneficence. Being parts V and VI of 


The Principles of Ethics. By HERBERT SPENCER. New York, D. Appleton 
& Co., 1893. — pp. 263-485. 
Political Economy and Ethics. By JAmeEs Gipson Hume, A.M., Ph.D. 
Toronto, J. E. Bryant Co., 1893. — pp. 40. 
Des phénomenes de synopsie. Par Tu. FLourNnaAy. Paris, Alcan ; 
Genéve, Ch. Eggimann et Cie., 1893. — pp. 259. 
Les lois sociologiques. Par GUILLAUME DE GREEF. [Bibliothéque de 
Philosophie Contemporaine.] Paris, Alcan, 1893. — pp. 181. 
Le problime de la conscience du moi. Par le Dr. PAUL Carus. Traduit 
de l'anglais par A. Monop. Paris, Alcan, 1893. — pp. 144. 
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NOTES. 


When announcing the series of articles on German Kantian Bibliography 
at present appearing in the Review, we referred to the author as “ Pro- 
fessor Adickes of the University of Kiel.” The editors alone are responsi- 
ble for this statement, which Dr. Adickes now requests us to correct. Dr. 
Adickes is a gymnasium teacher in Kiel ; and one of the foremost Kantian 
scholars in Germany. The theory advanced in his edition of the Xritik 
der reinen Vernunft regarding the composite nature of that work has been 
pretty generally accepted either wholly or in part; and his work entitled, 
Kant’s Systematik als Systembildender Factor has oftentimes proved 
exceedingly ‘light-giving’ in accounting for Kant’s method of treatment. 
The present series of articles we are sure bear witness to Dr. Adickes’ 
excellent judgment as well as to the high character of his scholarship. 


One of the important advances lately made by the University of the 
State of Missouri, has been the establishment of a separate chair of phi- 
losophy, all instruction in the philosophical sciences having been given 
hitherto by the Professor of Pedagogy. The new chair has been filled by 
the appointment of Dr. Frank Thilly of the Sage School of Philosophy, 
Cornell University. Dr. Thilly received his baccalaureate degree from the 
‘University of Cincinnati in 1887. He then spent four years at the Universi- 
ties of Berlin and Heidelberg, studying mainly philosophy and psychology, 
but also hearing lectures from Adolf Wagner and Knies in political econo- 
my, and Dubois Reymond in biology. In 1891 he took the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Heidelberg, During 1891-92 
Dr. Thilly was Fellow in the Sage School of Philosophy, and devoted his 
attention mainly to a study of modern ethical problems. At the expiration 
of his Fellowship, he was appointed Instructor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the same School, and proved himself in that capacity an exceptionally 
successful teacher. Dr. Thilly’s Inaugural Dissertation, Letbuizens Streit 
gegen Locke in Ansehung der Angeborenen Ideen, was favorably noticed in 
No. 2 of this Review, and many book-reviews and critical notices from his 
pen have appeared in our pages from time to time. We are pleased, more- 
over, to state that we have assurances of his continued coéperation and 


support. 


The vacancy in the Sage School of Philosophy caused by Dr. Thilly’s 
resignation has been filled by the appointment of Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, 
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M.A. (Oxon.), who has already been a frequent contributor to the Review, 
Mr. Schiller is the author of a metaphysical work published anonymously 
under the title Riddles of the Sphynx, which was reviewed in No. § of this 
journal. 


Professor J. M. Baldwin of the University of Toronto has been appointed 
to the Stuart Professorship of Psychology in the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton, N. J. He will assume the duties of his new position at the 
opening of the collegiate year. 
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